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you saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
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~WBW OPERA! CANTATAS 


H. M. S. PINAFORE. 
Comic Opera by Arthur Sullivan, 


is the most popular thing of the kind ever performed 
in this country. Musie excellent and easy, and words 
unexceptionable, making it very desirable for amateur 
performance in any town or village. Elegant copy, 
with words, music, and libretto complete, mailed any- 


where for $1,00. 


TRIAL BY JURY isa laughable Ope- 
retta by the same author. §O cts. 





By Cuapwick. §{,.00 
Belshazzar. - ‘* BUTTERFIELD. {|,00 
Esther. - - -: “* BRADBURY. .5O 


Three Cantatas which are magnificent when given 
with Oriental dress and scenery. ‘The last one is easy. 


Joseph’s Bondage. 


“ Pauline” ($2), “ Palomita” ($2); Diamond 
Cut Diamond ” ($1), Guardian Angel” (50c.), 
“ Lessons in Charity” (60c.), “Maud Irving” 
60c,), are Operettas requiring but a few singers. and 
are capital for Parlor Performances, Lhe last three 
are Juveniles. 

In Press,—* The Sorcerer,” by SULLIVAN. 

war Any Book mailed post-free for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
202 451 Washington Street, BosTon. 


Gratd Educational Excursion 


TO EUROPE, 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1879. 


Extended Tours through Great Britain and the most 
picturesque and interesting Continental Countries, 





Special advantages of an sa nds amp character, 
a 


The cheapest and best Excursion ever planned. For 


Circulars giving full particulars, address 
202 ¢ E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Saviigs Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS.......... President. 
WM. E. STEVENS................. Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
siniple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as long 





Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year's in- 
surance, 

Tn this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of tire insurance. ’ 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 

ia" Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 tf Ss. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


HENRY HOLT & CO 25 Bond Street, 
rT NEw YORK, 
Have begun the publication of a very important se- 
res of fiandbeoks in Science, Literature, 
Art, and History, for Students and General hKead- 
ere, This house publishes the standard text-books for 
thaghing French, erman, and other modern languages, 
leir list including Grammars, Readers, new and im 
portant Dictionaries, Classic Texts, etc., ete. Send for 
descriptive Catalogue. 202 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION |! 


The Publisher of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, the 
RIMAKY TEACHER, and the Goop Times, offers per- 
manent employment to good Canvassers. Excellent 
commissions, Address ‘THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
2 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
aie iS ; 


MWANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
A jollege.. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
(dress Prof, E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


GLOBES, Ss ange 




















THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 





The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 





Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing. con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 

io, bealehtal. durable, portable, ornamental, and 
¢ . ‘ ‘ 


Descriptive Circulars. furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Work City; 

OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 

Sole Agents for the Worid. 
___ 197 40 (1) 


EWARDsS of MERIT, ctc. Teachers’ Price- 
List free. F. KE. Anams, Hill, N. H. 201 e 














| Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
80 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors W/THOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 









Blew School 2&: 


on ? 
~ judy 
Merite, Checks, Certificates,—supcrior to Rec- 
ords, Reports, and Prizes. Millions now iu use, with 


enthusiastic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Hast 14th St., N.Y. 





STATIONERY, 
ENGRAVING, 
“PRINTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Fifty Per Cent. Less than the Usual Charges 
for First-class Engraved Work. 


Price. 
ingraving Plate and 50 


Cards in Script. worth 


Address engraved on old 
or new plates........... 50 


Printing 50 Cards when 
the plate is furnished 50 





Engraving Monogram.... 1.50 


~) 
Wedding and Party Orders at Low Rates, 
— Grests and Coat of Arms Engraved. 
Illuminating, Stamping, and Printing. 
Creat Bargains in English & English French Stationery. 





For samples and Catalogue, &c., send three 


3-cent stamps. 
PILLSBURY, 





191 tf GSO Sixth Avenue, New Vork. 


SUMMER VACATION IN EUROPE! 





BICKNELL’S “2 UCATIONAL PARTY, 


A JOLLIE 


WILL LEAVE 


The Last of June, 1878, 





COMPAGNIE, 
AND RETURN | 
In Season for Fall Term. 





Twelve Original Month-Poems, 


Written Expressly for the Children’s Almanac, 


GRE See 


By these Twelve Famous American Poets, 44 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St... BOSTON. 


as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. | - 


EVERY BOY AND GIRL IN AMERICA 


WANTS AND SHOULD HAVE 


ELLA FARMAN’S 


Most Charming Book, 


THE CHILDREN'S ALMANAC 


Good for Five (5) Years. 





This superb little pocket-companion has 
been made especia)ly for the children, and for 
it twelve leading American poets, Loni fellow, 


Robert Lewis have given it twenty-four pic- 

tures, and Miss Lathbury four exquisitely 

tinted chromo-lithographs. It has Calendars 

for five years, and Memoranda leaves. A 

» charming and helpful feature.4e the Conduct 

and Birthday Mottoes for each day in the year, 

selected from the poets. It is superbly bound 

with beautiful silver-and-gold covers, gilt 
edges. 

Silver-and-gold ed., $1.00; Plain Cloth, 50c 


x nome oh Pa SArGe- Whittier, Aldrich, &c., Wave each written a 
a 72 nf month-poem. Miss L. B. Humphrey and 


Important to Teachers. 
wige AWAKE will be specially desirable as a 


Reader in Schools. Each num- 
ber will have lively sketches of Travel and chatty arti- 
cles upon various Industries, besides light, pure-toned 
Stories and beautiful Poems. $2.00 a year. Special 
terms to Teachers ordering for Schools. Address 

Send for Catalogue of) D, LOTHROP &CO., 
| new Holiday Books. PUBLISHERS, 

Bible Warehouse andf 32 Franklin Street, 
| Rook Store. 200tf BOSTON. 





SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 


(ay~ Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principat. 


How to Study. and Teach Elecution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocn- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular, 
189 zz Address at ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
41418 Chestnat St, 
Course in Elocution. Course in 
Course For public pe readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. (@" Next Jerm 
opens Keb. 3. creas Deeaeee sent on ad area 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Pres. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

The Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 














SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. | 


Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. ByT.D.Suplée. 12imno, 400 pp., $1.25. 
Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 
“ Jt supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way,and adds 
much to the usefulness of a book full of prosit to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 
Copies for examination, by mail, eed wp for $1.00, 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Pub., 27 Howard St:, N. Y. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Ce., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
te MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 469 
154 Catalogues on application. “Zz 


BINDERS! 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
wish to preserve their papers can now be furnished 
with Binders for One Dellar, post-paid,—a reduc- 
tion of 50 cents from our former price. 

Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 














REDUCTION 
IN PRICE! 











Boston, Maes, 





Jan, 1, 1879, 16 Hawley St., Boston, 
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~ mms Gee wmune 7 DOr E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y.| 10 Barclay St. 


J, DAVIS WILDER 7Gulexeooc Importer and Manufacturer of 
* Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of | School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 


Black, Whité,Green, Blue, i 4 ina H _RE ing Platinum. 

Picne eats Greve, ae: | Wilder's Liquid Slating,| _ Agent for Non-Blistering . ° 
Blackbeard Surfaces of all colors made on new Received First Prize at A very large stock § “ 

or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- Philadelphia for A ra- class others tee BE dee e 

going repair, in every part of the world. Circulars con- | tus of Excellent sign | at lowest <a> or go 3. 

taining references. Sample cards of all colors sent free. | and Finish and for Pure N. B.—I have no — , 

Prices and terms always the most reasonable. 189e0w |and Rare Chemicals. in business. r 











Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus = Chemicals, 


SEPARATELY AND IN SETS. 
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Received First Prize at Philadelphia 


and Drawing Models. 
"WNUIZViq Buliosi}g-uopN 


i 
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APPARATUS OF EXCELLENT DESIGN AND FINISH, 


<e A VERY LARGE STOCK of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best prods. 
- B.—I have no partner. in business. (187 4t Se, Oc, Ja, M 


H. EDGERTON, 924 Chestnut-St., Philadelphia. : The Best Lead Pencils, 
SSS —————S—ueaeasssS—aom"—] fe eae 


E. Ss. RITCHIE & SONS, Drawing Pencils. 


MANUFACTURERS OF : Teachers, Scholars, Professors, &c. 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS] @, eR oo ethuuemegt™ 
S/ See Oke 


: PATENT NICKLE ADJUSTABLE INK 
AND PENCIL ERASERS, 


ALSO MOUNTED IN CELLULOID, 





Anatomical, Mechanical, 
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: ey” For trial samples and other information, 
A . please address 
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CHEAP apeanamen FOR STUDENTS Brain and Nerve Food. . 


AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 
; : VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, prepared from the 


_ i nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and wheat-germ, 
E relieves Nervous bility, Fatigue of the Brain, Im- 
paired Vitality, and prevents Consumption. 

F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by druggists. 150,000 packages have been 
prescribed by physicians. 202 a 


School, Hall, and Office 


{150 Tremont St., Boston. FURNITURE, 
» Of the most improved pat- 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. ee | aa PF terns. The FEARLESS is the 
‘ i | ‘ only bolted and braced Schoo! 


tw” WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. I } i . K A - Desk, and has no equal. - 


ay i 4 afr New-England School Furnishing Co. 


en 31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
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! y . New Ready: Prof. dall’s new collection of 
1 6 F we ON STR Te ‘ Electric Instruments pe Sel ools and varus Senet 
ote 2 accom in ndall’s ‘Lessons in Electricity.’ 
‘ Ne ye RKx i. A : Complete 8 ES couctetin of 58 various Instruments 6 
: Materials; price, $55. ndall’s “‘ Lessons,”’ price, $1. 
| . § Descriptive Price-list free, on a. Various 
L 0 PT CAL & P ' suet ; School Apparatus for the proper illustration of Natural 
ario \ Los ° aa é Phenomena, always on hand, or made to order. 

, ~ P CAL CURT W. MEVER 
MATHEM ass INSTR MENTS <~ Hl »° Importer and bay ees | Philosophical =< Elec: 

x“ é : tro-Medical, Optical, etc., Instruments, and Su 
RAWOON G MATE RAE, : 190 heow (2) isa Broadway, NEW YORK.” 


Fe ; ROSCOPES #p 
Meera) MICROSEOPES AE” oss Gm | A. G. WHITCOMB, 
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WV wn ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 

<—@~ Correspondence solicited. Terms reasonable, 199 d mience. It is purely vegetable and perfectiy harm- 

— : BI N ) F R S Every subscriber should have ess. It acts pen Yne “food. in the’ stomach, pre- 
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MUSIC at the NEW ENGLAKD BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
OT ee a, ora san i 
; argest music sc! in 1 end Tin, 6 th . 
world. Open all the year. 7.5 eminent professors. 18,000 Sebeche Pree ere naan fae Churches, an ‘| theless so'towdaye Bold by druggits: or sent, by exe 
a, wae tena toe oe iy Alarms, Tower Clocks. ete. Fully Warranted. a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outtit| PFS for $1.00. Quarterstozen $400 “Address 
prospectus, address usic on. Thasteaeed Pes du, Closinas. $66 free. Address H Wauverr & Co., Portland, Me, BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Proo’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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HERO FIGHTS ALONE FOR TRUTH. 


— _ 


NO 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 
A hundred banners streamed from every coast, 
When on the Paynim poured the Christian host; 
St. Denis knights their fleur-de-lis unrolled, 
And fair St. George’s lion ramped in gold; 
Poor Erin’s shamrock over Kedron’s brook, 
As on its own bright Shannon, greenly shook ; 
Cal-Edon’s thistle down the plaided line 
Flung its sharp menace over Palestine; 
The streaming glories proud Castilia bore 
When victory marched with old Cid Campeador. 
Still paled the Crescent, still defied the Moor! 
Each steel-clad paladin and crested earl 
Flung his own ensign on the battle’s whirl, 
And round the crescent’s red, malignant eye, 
Like meteor’s blazing in the lurid sky, 
All poured at once their mingled flames below 
The Red Cross banner’s firmamental glow! 


Soin the Conflict of the Ages stream 

Our varied ensigns to the rising beam ; 

In loose array the severed legions come 

To Spartan flute, deep horn, or doubling drum, 
And on the Foe their fiery valor toss 

Below the milk-white Banner of the Cross, — 
Symbol divine of all heroic worth, 

That gives or lives a noble life for earth! 


No conscious union knits the martial bands, — 
But the one Heart, the Life of many lands, 
Throbs universal as the pulse that plays 
Through all old ocean’s winding gulfs and bays; 
No common purpose holds them to its law; 

But the one Spirit from which their spirits draw 
The breath of inward life, swells every breast, 
And singly each keeps time with all the rest. 


In realms remote and islands far away 

Where comes no herald but the light of day, 

No trumpet’s call, nor war-drum’s hollow sound, 
But the free winds and billows tumbling round, — 
The battle burns, and banded hosts oppose, 

Or man by man strikes singly at his foes; 

At fervid noon the war-cloud dims the sun, 

As trampling myriads mix their hosts in one; 

Far in thick darkness, silent and alone, 

One short, sharp struggle leaves the foe o’erthrown. 
Or for a moment's fair advantage missed, 

In life-long struggle groans the agonist! 

Alone he deems him, but that Power above 

Who marshalls victory bannered with His love, 
Fills foot to foot the never-broken lines 

With unseen allies where a true steel shines; 

And though we mark but here and there a man, 
Prophet or warrior, in the new day’s van, 

The eyes of angels from their glowing arch 

See solid squadrons in resistless march, 

Nor time nor space disturbs the equal beat 

Of their firm hearts and irreversible feet; 

For every true step on our battle sod 

Rhymes with the Morning Stars and all the Sons of God! 


There are more champions of the Eternal Good 
Than even good men dreamed of, when they stood 
On loneliest peaks of awful solitude 

Sublimely daring, with such faith endued 

As kept the Three no furnace-flames could scorch; 
Their stake of martyrdom the Hymen’s torch 

Of their soul’s marriage with immortal Truth; 
Caught up in fire to everlasting youth, — 

From peak to peak their flaming signals ran 

Back through all time to where first day began; 
And the stars answered, and the legions there 
Flung hallelujahs down the vibrant air, 

Till the pale Sufferer on his fiery throne 

In death smiled, conscious he was not alone ! 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


CorPporaL PunisaMEnt.—This much, at least, it 
would be folly to deny; the staunchest advocates of 
physical force would probably concede that the teacher 
who cannot manage his boys without resort to the rod, 
‘shot a fully competent teacher. They would admit 
that he is not fully and completely equipped for his post ; 
but they would contend that he may, nevertheless, be 
capable of very good work, and may even be possessed 
of greater tact and skill in the subtle art of imparting 
knowledge, and calling forth intellectual effort in his 


Pupils, than another who may happen to possess the knack 
of preserving order by his mere presence. Moreover, 


Me the most competent of disciplinarians may at times 


ud his work easier and his position stronger from the 





fact of having the rod at command in case of ccuene| 


ities. It is easy to concede all this; indeed, to refuse 
to do so would be unfair to a large body of men, the 
great majority of whom are conscientiously endeavoring 
to discharge very arduous duties to the best of their 
ability, but many of whom feel a great need of that 
ready power which corporal punishment seems to afford. 
In schodls, just as in society at large, there are frequently 
to be found a few who baftle all ordinary attempts to 
manage them, and who are a continual source of trouble 


and difficulty to those who have charge of them. If 
they themselves alone were to be considered, most sen- 
sible persons would hold corporal punishment to be 
quite out of the question. It is now generally consid- 
ered that few have ever been much improved by it, and 
that where one has been benefited, a score have been 
morally more or less injured. But in a large school, it 
must obviously be extremely difficult to pay minute at- 
tention to individual welfare.—London Globe. 


ScrENCE AND THE CLAssics.—The policy of the 
present Minister of Public Instruction of Russia has 
been to discountenance the study of natural science, as 
the source of mutiny and insubordination, and encour- 
age that of the classics, as favorable to discipline and 
authority and to the State religion; but, of course, sci- 
ence being in the air, the principal result of this has 
been to make the dead languages seem the symbol of 
tyranny and reaction, and give a sort of conspirators’ 
zest to the cultivation of all scientific ideas which seem 
to belittle the existing social organization. 
Perfilieff, the chief of the gendarmerie at Moscow, says 
that so far back as 1874, 7,000 young men were ex- 
pelled for radicalism, and he gave it as his solemn opin- 
ion that the Nihilists were mainly recruited among the 


General 


collegians. ‘The remedy for the trouble seems to be in 
giving up th®classical régime, and letting science have 
its way. If it were plain that the Government was not 
afraid of it, the students would probably care less about 
it. The universities, too, have been deprived of the 
limited amount of self-government they once enjoyed, 
and this, of course, is another source of hostility to the 
Government.— The Nation. 


Free Hie Scuoois.—We never could exactly un- 
derstand why some persons oppose our public high 
schools. The rich, certainly, ought not toe complain, 
for it affords their children the means of obtaining an 
excellent education at a much cheaper rate than the 
old-time rate-bill system; and the poor should not find 
fault, because without the free high school, their chil- 
dren would be deprived of all the means they will ever 
have of obtaining any sort of an education in the higher 
branches. Now the children of the humblest laborer is 
granted the privilege of sitting in the same seat with 
the millionaire, and measuring intellectual lances with 
children of congressmen. We have known a young 
man, whose bedroom was in the basement of a poor ten- 
ement-house, stand far above, in scholarship and deport- 
ment, another young man whose feet at home only 
walked on the finest carpets. Could this have been 
possible if there had been no free high school? As it 
was, both parents were obliged to work early and late 
in order to provide books, clothing, and food for their 
son. ‘The aristocrat who would take away the means of 


obtaining an education from the poor, and remand them 
to lives of ignorance and drudgery, is not worthy the 
position of an American citizen. He is a born despot, 
and would have made an excellent feudal lord. It is 
the glory of our land that the last vestige of oppression 
is banished from our soil. We hate that spirit of intol- 
erance that would keep a child ignorant: because he is 





ATTENDANCE oF Pupits OuTsipE or ScHoo. 
Hovurs.—How far is a teacher justified in keeping his 
scholars at work beyond the regular hours of his time- 
table? Is he acting fairly when he prolongs the at- 
tendance by several hours daily or weekly, as the annual 
examination approaches? These are questions which 
have engaged the attention of correspondents in our 
columns at various times. Wherever payment by re- 
sult prevails, there is a temptation, if not a tendency, 
to adopt the hothouse pressure. The system has been 
lately thrust upon the Irish teachers to an extent which 
is naturally unpopular. Writing with regard to this 


matter, the Jrish Educational Journal observes: “The 
practice of requiring the attendance of children outside 
of school hours is to be deprecated on several grounds. 
It is injurious to the health of the children, both menta! 
and corporal; it is degrading as well as injurious to the 
profession. But, in the long run, the teachers who in- 
dulge in it suffer most of all. Few will deny that the 
time during which national schools are at work is quite 
long enough to have the minds of young children kept 
on the stretch. Home-lessons, to be sure, are learnt 
outside of school hours; but the time devoted to them 
is so regulated by the pupils themselves that there is 
no material interference with a necessary and healthful 
relaxation of body and mind. A learned professor, lec- 
turing the other day at one of the Dublin medical 
schools, observed that though the body and the mind 
are strengthened by exercise during a limited period, 
yet, when the proper limit is exceeded, the mind or the 
body, as the case may be, becomes weakened and ex- 
hausted. At the same time he cautioned his pupils 
that they cannot, without grave injury to their mental 
and bodily powers, master, in four or five months, the 
curriculum of studies marked out asthe work of a whole 
session. By keeping the minds of tender children too 
long under tension, and thus preventing the healthy 
relaxation of both body and mind, the mental and bodily 
faculties of the child become, it may be, irretrievably 
impaired.— The Schoolmaster, London, Enq. 








A NEW DIARY. 


Our new-year book lies before us, bound in odorous 
Russia. At this season, when every one resolves to 
write a good record for himself in the future, and to 
frown severely upon his own and other’s peccadilloes, 
we are naturally led to speculate as to the character of 
this unwritten chronicle. In a certain degree, it is for 
us to make or mar it; but then it is useless to deny 
that other people amd their affairs do get mixed up 
most inextricably with ours, especially in the cash ac- 
count. How that tailor, or yonder boot-maker, manage 
to insert his name into our diary is one of Dundreary’s 
unaccountable things. But there they are, so that the 
book has a more than private significance, and becomes 
“the brief record of the time.” 

A clear, unspotted page, always makes us fidgety. 
We get nervous as to what shall be there indited; and 
in the honest effort to score a brilliant day, often make 
a conspicuous failure. Here we might insert our an- 
nual and always unheeded sermon upon good resolutions. 
Let the reader turn back to the first day of the past 
year of grace, and read the eloquent discourses in the 
journals of the period; they will do as well for this 
year. Our present purpose is independent of preaching, 
and is merely to show that we possess a book in which 
we are “taking notes,”’—or will do so. When we close 
our little volume at the end of the season, clasping an 
elastic girdle over its aldermanic waist, we expect to 
consign it with a sigh to the bureaus of departed years. 
Tere lie a row of morocco volumes, and here is a blank 





poor.—Barnes’ Ld. Monthly. 
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king!” Little ’79 awakes and bawls; January rocks 
him in her cradle, and, as he falls into an easy slumber, 
we look upon his dimpled face and feel a parental inter- 
We think he may grow up into a good 
W. W. Baitey. 


est in the boy. 
average year. 








CONCERNING EDUCATION IN OHIO. — (1) 


J. J. 


It has been said, and truly, that the chief duty of a 
generation of men is to properly train the next genera- 
tion, as it is a parent’s chief duty to care for and prop- 
erly train his children. 

The life of man upon the earth is short; even his 
“three-score and ten are but a swing of the pendulum 
And if it were not for the duty 
above stated, acted upon till it is a part of man’s moral 
nature, it would be hardly worth while to undertake 
any great labors, to harbor any wearing anxieties. We 
should be as children building play-houses of sand upon 
the shore, and little caring how we build, for the driving 
wave pulsating to the heart-throbs of old ocean would 
soon erase all results of our taste and toil. 

But while life is short, society is long. 
come and men may go, but society remains forever ; an 
edifice whose foundations were laid when it was found 
not good for man to be alone. Each generation adds a 
story, solid and beautiful, polished in the similitude of a 
palace; or of meaner materials, daubed with untempered 
mortar. 


BY HON, BURNS. 


of the clock of time. 


Men may 


Our story, if the plan of our forefathers is to 
be carried out, must be made of the most precious ma- 
terials,—“ religion, morality, and knowledge.” 

The first, as it is commonly understood, is properly 
left to its specially-appointed agencies. 

To the second, I am sorry to believe not enough at- 
tentiont is paid. The great principle that our free in- 
stitutions, for the perpetuation of which the matter of 
education is rightly taken in hand by the government, 
are not based upon grammar and arithmetic, but upon 
character, does not stand out in bold enough relief. 

If the first question (when a teacher is about to be 
employed), the one upon which the most stress is laid, 
is not what wages does he ask; nor what kind of a 
scholar is he; nor even, what kind of a teacher is he ; 
but, what kind of a man is he? Does his pure charac- 
ter shine through his acts and brighten his life ? then 
this is as it should be, and there is no ground for the 
regret which I have expressed. 

“ Knowledge,” in that oft-quoted section, was used, 
doubtless, to denote all that is embraced in the word 
education, when it stands for a result and not a means. 
[t includes, therefore, not only what the various educa- 
tional appliances cause people to know, but also the dis- 
cipline of mind acquired by the effort, the strengthen- 
ing of faculty, and the enlarging of capacity, so 
that the person educated may be led out of the ranks 
of the less fortunate; may remember more _tena- 
ciously; reason more unerringly ; will more deter- 
minedly ; and, in a word, live to better purpose, by us- 
ing all these powers to bring about noble ends,—“ thy 
country’s, thy God’s, and truth’s.” ; 

If we should try to make a list of agencies which 
may or may not produce such result, with other educa- 
tors, we must name society ; the business outlook ; the 
height of the social barriers between different classes of 
people; the sub-division of land, with real homes for the 
poor attainable in the distance; climate, with its ener- 
vating or energizing tendencies; food, fashion, the press, 
the pulpit, the platform, the open court-room, home, 
the first and divinely appointed; and finally, one which 
must be the most prominent feature of our educational 
landscape, —the school. ‘The danger of trusting to ig- 
norance to see, comprehend, and cure its own maladies, 
has long been recognized; and self preservation, that first 
law which holds a place in the unwritten code of every 
organic being, has prompted nations to admit a duty 
and claim a right in the training of its youth, 


What Ohio has done in the past to provide for her 
future, to perform that chief duty which I have set 
forth, is a matter of history, and the story need not 
here be retold. 

But danger to individuals or communities may spring 
from the mistake of trusting too much to what the 
fathers have done. Pointing with pride to our antece- 
dents is a poor substitute for thoughtful care of our conse- 
quents. There is something for us to do if the good 
work begun shall not come to naught. This is emi- 
nently a time of investigation. Men are querying 
whither the old paths lead. Prove all things, is the 
motto. It is not assumed that whatever is is right, and 
that whatever is right is. 
has inscribed upon his shield, “ Whatever is is wrong.” 
But believing in the final triumph of the best thing, 
we should not object to the bringing of all things to 


Many a disinherited knight 


their proper test, 

Pursuing the line of thought to something definite, 
the three-fold question I am trying to consider is, Are 
our sub-district schools something like the model after 
Are they at a prom- 


If 


which they should be fashioned ? 
ising rate assimilating themselves to that model ? 
there are defects, what are the remedies ? 

As answer to the second branch of the question, I 
simply call attention to the fact that many observant 
persons confidently hold to the opinion that there has 
been no progress in the last three decades. It is not a 
rash assumption that the motion of a body is not rapid, 
when there is a difference of opinion among seeing peo- 
That no ad- 


vance steps in legislation, in this interest, have for a 


ple as to whether there is motion at all. 


long time been taken, the statute-books will show. 
There have been a few steps pointing in the other di- 
rection. 

But to the first question. 
township organization, with its multitude of officers; 


The present system of 


its complexity of jurisdiction, indicated by the very 
large number of letters coming to the commissioner’s 
office, which ask for the way out of some tangle, and 
often set forth a state of unpleasant feeling about sun- 
dry matters, is an encumbrance, a barrier to progress. 

As a general thing the school continues two short, 
unconnected terms, often under different teachers; and 
in the arithmetic of good results, the sum of the parts 
is not equal to the whole. Courses of study laid down 
by the board of education, and their observance insisted 
upon, are the exception, not the rule. Frequently the 
selection is left to the transitory teacher, and he re- 
organizes according to the best light he has; but that is 
so apt to shine from a different quarter from the source 
Probably 
the school will not more than get under fair operation 
before the term 


of the rays which shone upon his forerunner. 


closes. Time is wasted, money is 


But 


worst of all, in its depressing effects upon the “ chief 


wasted, for lack of a plan for systematic work. 


factor” in the school-work, and consequently upon the 
school itself, the teacher’s prospect for being retained, 
and allowed to begin next term where he just left off, 
does not, in a very great degree, depend upon his real 
success. With no system of inspection ; noone to view 
the work with the eye of an expert, and record his re- 
sults, the evidence of success or failure is scattered like 
the sybil’s leaves, and is about as difficult, just at the 
time, to collect and read. The charm of having a new 
teacher,—especially if he will teach for a little less per 
day, —comes over the scene, and is too potent for suc- 
cessful resistance. 

But there is waste also in the failure to consolidate 
sub-districts, many of them with so small an attendance 
that while poor results are almost a certainty, these are 
the most costly schools in the State in proportion to 
the number of pupils. Many coils make the strong 
magnet, and sufficient numbers give inspiration, life. 

The facility with which a poorer class of teachers can 
supplant a better class is enough to condemn our pres- 
ent township system. The fittest doubtless survive, 








but too often in another sphere of existence, 


A competent teacher is well informed in the branches 
of study and their allied branches ; conversant with the 
best methods of instruction evolved from the science of 
education ; a loving student of human nature, not only 
in the abstract but in the concrete boys and girls of his 
school, with a moral character which pleads for all 
that is true and beautiful and good. 

Is this too much to expect of the teacher ? 
ask less of the teacher of your children ? 
mon notion of the value of a thorough education, a 
well-disciplined mind, a pure, moral character, an im- 
mortal soul, a delusion of some over-fond parent, a 


Do you 
Is the com 


fancy of some enthusiastic poet ? 








IMAGINATION. — (I11.) 


BY THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D., PORTLAND, ME, 


I have endeavored to show that there is scarce an oc- 
cupation in human life in which the power of handling 
space clearly and precisely does not come in play; 
whence it follows that the culture and development of 
the power of imagination in space should be made an 
important end in education. I say the power of imag- 
ination, — space and time are without parts, and are in- 
divisible except by a mental act. ‘This division is sug- 
gested to us by manifest motion in matter. Force 
shows itself in matter by moving it; that motion calls 
our attention to the space and time within which the 
motion is taking place; and we divide in our attention 
this space and time, first from the remainder of the 
boundless contiguities; secondly, into smaller parts. 


In geometry the mind imposes upon boundless indi- 
visible space, arbitrary imaginary boundaries of divis- 
ion, according to arbitrarily-selected laws or conditions. 
These boundaries are of three kinds, — surfaces, lines, 
and points. The point is a zero of magnitude in space, 
but nevertheless is not nothing; for nothing is no- 
where, while the point is somewhere. This contradic- 
tion, that a point should have no extension and oc- 
cupy no space, and yet have a position in space, is 
one of those instances in which geometry abounds, 
—in which the mind is compelled, by the neces- 
sity of direct vision, to admit each of two truths 
which are, to logic, mutual contradictories. 
proper study of geometry frees the mind from a blind 
obedience to verbal logic, in the consideration of the 
infinite, and of the infinitesimal. 


Thus a 


A lower form of a zero of magnitude in spaee, is the 
line; which has extension, yet occupies no space, be- 
cause its extension is, at each point, only in two oppo- 
site directions. Andthe lowest form of zero is the sur- 
face; which occupies no space, and yet at each pojnt ex- 
tends in every direction, perpendicular to one given di- 
These lower forms of zeroin space may be de- 
fined by the still greater self-contradiction of imagining 


rection. 


the motion of a point describing a line, and the motion 
of a line describing or generating a surface. By this 
great invention, or device, of Newton, ~ imagining the 
double impossibility of a zero moving, and that, too, the 
zero of an immovable thing, — the wonderful triumphs 
of the Calculus have been wrought. 

Every student of geometry is thus taught, in a most 
striking example, how while the letter killeth, the spirit 
giveth life; how in the feebleness of our human rhet- 
oric, dealing with the great realities of the universe, we 
are sometimes compelled to use forms which in them- 
selves are false, but which nevertheless convey true 
meanings, —to those capable of understanding them. 
The student thus carefully instructed in the oldest of 
the sciences, will not be likely flippantly to carp at the 
teachings of antiquity because they are not uttered in 
modern forms of language; but will see that anthropo- 
morphitic phrases may be entirely consistent with the 
most spiritual and exalted views of the Deity. 

A geometrical line is defined as the path of a point, 
moving according to certain conditions, which always 
limit its motion, in each of its positions, to one of two 
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opposite directions. Or it may be defined as a series of 
all the points which fulfill certain conditions, which must 
be such that each point is contiguous only to two others 
of the series, one on the opposite side to the other. 

So also a surface may be defined as the path, or 
space, in which a point moves, when in each position 
‘t assumes a straight line may be drawn through it, 
and its motion permitted in any direction at right angles 
to that line, but in no other direction. 

The geometer having selected the conditions to which 
he will subject his points and lines and surfaces, may 
yress them in algebraical language, and deduce con- 
sequences from those expressions by mere verbal logic. 
But he will then endeavor to throw those consequences, 
by an act of imagination, into a visible shape. And all 
his purely geometrical manipulations will be by acts of 
imagination, —the superimposition of figures upon fig- 


ex} 


ures. 
In this geometrical imagination, the utmost precision 


is necessary. From a muddy, ill-defined image, no 
consequences can be deduced. The geometric form is 
one of absolute perfection; from approximate forms 
nothing but approximate results can be obtained. Did 
the language of the Calculus mean what it says, and 
what some of our popular text-books declare it to mean, 
it would be unworthy the high honor which it has re- 
ceived. But where the Calculus declares two quantities 
to differ infinitesimally, it usually means that they are 
absolutely equal, so that no conceivable or inconceivable 
magnifying of their difference could make it visible. 
One of the first cares of the teacher in geometry must 
be to lead the pupil to this absolute sharpness of con- 
ception; that he may see, for example, that the circle is 
not a figure bounded by a line, everywhere nearly at the 
same distance from a point within, but exactly at the 
same distance; the center being an absolute point with- 
out any magnitude, and the circumference an absolute 
line without any breadth. The child who has been led 
to these sharp, clear conceptions or imaginations of 
forms in space, will frequently solve difficult problems 
by his mental eye, at a glance, while he could not com- 
prehend any sort of reasoning uponthem. I have more 
than once known boys of ten years old, whose only 
knowledge of geometry was derived from my little book 
of First Lessons, in which there is no reasoning and no 
problems of loci, solve thus, at a mental glance, ques- 
tions of loci involving the sections of spheres and ellip- 
soids by planes, and even answer simple questions on 
Descriptive Geometry, such as finding the angle of two 
planes and their line of intersection, having given sim- 
ply the height from the first plane of three perpendiculars 
intersected by the second, the places whence they were 
erected being of course given. 

In cultivating precision of imagination, drawing and 
modeling are great helps, especially at the beginning. 

Froebel’s system of instruction for the kindergarten 
is worthy of great praise in this respect. His own rea- 
sons for his system seem to me very fanciful, and I can- 
not agree with him in the reasons for what he does; but 
as he especially forbids children to be told the reasons, 
I can most heartily praise his course of instruction, or 
of culture, so eminently judicious, and adapted to de- 
velop this thrice-important power of imagination in 
space. Many other less trumpeted attempts have been 
made within the past thirty years, to improve educa- 
tion in this respect; and a few years since, Massachu- 
setts made Drawing a required branch of education. I 
place less hope in the results of that legislation than 
do some of the enthusiasts in art. What we need is 
hot so much new branches added to the crowded course 
of studies in our schools, as new principles (or, rather, 
I should say the old time-honored, but recently neg- 
leeted principles), infused into the minds of teachers, 
school committees, and superintendents; principles to 
regulate the choice and arrangement of studies and meth- 
ods of instruction. It is in vain that you introduce 
new studies into the common schools, if you leave all 
the old ones, and teach both old and new studies in 








I mentioned, a moment ago, the 
good effect on the minds of a class of children from nine 
to eleven years old, by conversations held with the 
teacher, over my First Lessons in geometry. Contrast 
with that the mode in which the same book was taught 


some absurd manner. 


in another school, where it was committed to memory 
by the pupils, and the least verbal error of memory was 
In that school, I am told that 
the first recitation, one morning, was by a young lady, 
who began with solemnly repeating the preface, including 
the words, “‘ Meanwhile my own children,” ete. 


accounted as a failure. 


VARIETIES. 





— Strapping fellow,—the village schoolmaster. 


— A parent who claimed the right to educate his own chil- 
dren, sent the following communication to a school-board in 
Englau.d, recently, ‘‘ Jentlemen:—I am at a loss to know why 
the chool Bord officer is so desisous to have my childer edu- 
cuted. Itis my only wish to make them cholars. There is 
plenty of street Arabes to look after without annoying me so 
much. Yours, and so forth, The Jentleman Chool Bord.” 


— Of the many bright verses that have of late years appeared 
in the college papers, the following, from the Harvard Advo- 
cate of May, 1870, are preéminent, They were written by Mr. 
Charles A. Prince, of Boston, when a Harvard student, and 
are addressed ‘* To Pupils in Elocution:’’ 

‘* The human lungs reverberate sometimes with great velocity 
When windy individuals indulge in much verbosity, 
They have to twirl the glottis sixty thousand times a minute, 
And push and punch the diaphragm as though the deuce 
were in it. 
Chorus.—The pharynx now goes up; 
The larynx, with a slam, 
Ejects a note 
From out the throat, 
Pushed by the diaphragm.”’ 

— Dr. Willard, of the Chicago High School, declares that 
school-room walls, for the sake of pupil’s eyes, should be tinted 
with a pinkish, greenish, or bluish tinge, and the blackboards 
should be green, brownish, and drab in color. He adds that 
it is a mistake to think that the board must be black to make 
the chalk-mark distinct. 


— The Daily Advertiser makes amends for its many atro- 
cious puns during the past year, by this very good double en- 
tendre: Two urehins in Belford street were getting their 
French lesson. ‘‘I say, Tom, what does this word mean ?”’ 
Tom looked over his fellow’s shoulder, and said: ‘* What, 
abimer ? Abimer means to smash things.’ ‘ But she can’t, 
for she wasn’t elected.”’ 


— Johnny was whipped at school for a piece of mischief 
done by another boy. Verdict, a misplaced switch. 


— A saying of a little Portland boy is thus recorded: “ Lit- 
tle Arthur, at the age of five, had been taking liberties with 
his mamma’s paints, and cameinto the room with his hand 
ornamented with the variety of mixed colors which his inquis- 
itiveness had discovered. ‘* Why, what have you been doing, 
my child,’ said mamma, ‘to get your hands in such a state ?” 
* That’s a secret,’ said Arthur.’ ‘You must tell me how you 
got your hands so soiled.’ ‘I can’t tell you, mamma, —it’s a 
secret.’ ‘Arthur,’ said she, quite in earnest now, ‘if you don’t 
tell me I shall certainly whip you.’ The boy hesitated a mo- 
ment, as if balancing his mind between two horns of a dilem- 
ma, and then he said plaintively, ‘ You’ll whip me if I do.’ 
The answer averted the discipline of the rod.”’ 


— Castor-oil has been introduced into some of the Texas 
schools as an intrument of torture. A teacher in Galveston 
compelled a boy to take a heavy dose as punishment for smok- 
ing, and rubbed castor-oil on a girl’s lips for swearing. The 
punishment proved effective, but the people swell with indig- 
nation and pronounce it barbarous. 


— The following was read by a young member of the class 
in English composition, recently, in a school in N. Y. city 

The Elephant.—The elephant is very large and weighs four 
or five pounds. He isso strong that he can carry a trunk, and 
people build houses on his back. His legs are as large as pil- 
lows, and his trunk is made of knife-handles and other things 
carved out of ivory. He is very wild and fierce, and is easily 
frightened by the sight of man, but he can climb up a tree. 
He is also very tame. 

— Verbatim copy of a note from a parent to aschoolmistress, 
in this vicinity: ‘“‘ Mrs Crle please excuse Jon for bean absent 
by the mans of haven a sore fot.’’ 


— Scene: Examination of special classes in agriculture, com- 
merce, etc. Examiner: “‘ Well, can you tell me what a square 
root is ?”? Student: ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but I’m not in the ag- 
ricultural department.”’ 

— New definition.—Teacher: ‘‘ Now, what is the meaning 
of the word chasm ?”” Pupil,—‘‘It is an opening.’’ Teacher, 
—‘* Favor me with an example.’ Pupil,—‘‘ The Paris Exhi- 
bition had a chasm at the beginning of May.”’ 


SCHOOL-ROOM HEADACHES. 

Many people who have public-school teachers among 
their acquaintance, are firmly of the opinion that the 
school-room has a headache system all its own, and their 
impression would be strengthened if they were to inter- 
view boys and girls. There is nothing strange about 
the complaint; the only wonder is that it is not contin- 
uous, and that anybody escapes it. With systems of 
heating and ventilation that are almost uniformly de- 
fective, and, worse yet, under the control of janitors 
who have no knowledge whatever of these departments 
of their business, and who are as apt as any other men 
to neglect or despise whatever they do not understand, 
many of our school-rooms are boxes almost hermetically 
sealed, into which hot air is being driven and compressed. 
The heat is frequently intolerable; the expired breath 
and other physical emanations of the children, pollute 
the air to a degree extremely dangerous to health; so 
teachers and children, who, at nine o’clock entered the 
room in fair health and spirits, emerge at noon with 
listless step, aching head, and deranged vital organs. 
Should a teacher’s nature protest against breathing in 
poison and sweltering in it, up goes a window, and 
straightway all the children in its immediate vicinity 
are chilled, and temporarily relieved from one danger 
only to submit to another. The condition of the air of 
school-rooms is no secret to boards of education; it has 
been the subject of some statistics by experts, which 
forcibly suggest the Black Hole of Calcutta; but what 
is, or has been done, to remedy it? How many teach- 
ers are competent to use such ventilating facilities as 
their rooms possess? Their own frequent headaches, 
and those of the helpless children, show that the number 
is very small; and the same effects indicate that but 
few janitors need fear to compare their records with that 


of the late lamented King Herod.—W. Y. Herald. 


HOW THEY TEACH A-B-C IN GERMANY. 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS BY AN EMINENT PROFESSOR. 


[The following letter is the translated reply to an in- 
quiry of Prof. Adrian Scott, whether spelling by oral 
recitations was practiced in Germany. The writer, 
Prof. Moritz Trautmann, is a teacher in Leipzig, and 
an associate editor with Prof. Richard Wuelcker, of the 
Anglia, the leading journal of English philology. His 
opinions, therefore, are worthy of careful consideration, 
as those of a man who has received the highest scientific 
training in philology, and who is master of the English 
language from the Anglo-Saxon period through all its 
varied changes of form to the present time. ] 


To ApriAn Scort, A.M., Blackstone, Mass., U.S. A. 

Honored Sir: — Pardon me that I do not answer 
your letter until now. Manifold labors and a longer 
absence than usual from Gohlis have prevented me 
from writing until to-day. 

Spelling has not been practiced in our school for fifty 
years gone by. Only a very few quite aged teachers 
still admit spelling. The spelling-method has been 
crowded out by the sound-method; and this is true not 
only in Saxony, but in all Germany. While the former 
method first teaches the names which the letters have 
in the alphabet, and then passes on to reading, the latter 
teaches the sounds represented by the different letters, 
and pays no attention whatever to their names. 

Thus, according to the sound-method, the child is not 
told that the character f is called eff, the character k is 
called kay, and the character d is called dee ; but it is 
told that f sounds f, and at the same time the sound is 
taught with which fire begins; k sounds k, and at the 
same time the sound is produced which kahn (canoe, 
tr.) begins; and so on. It is obvious that this method 
is infinitely better than the old one. 

A child to whom the sounds represented by the let- 
ters are known by practice, no longer meets with any 





difficulties, or, at any rate, only the slightest, 
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The method according to which some object, — as a 
knife, — for instance, is held up by the teacher, and knife 
is written on the blackboard after the scholars have said 
it is a knife, and each scholar has to copy off knife 
upon slate or paper, and remember ever afterwards that 
knife means “knife,” ; —this method, Iam happy to 
say, is not to be found in Germany. If knife is writ- 
ten on the board, the scholar is not permitted to copy 
it off until it has been analyzed into its vocal elements ; 
until after the child has comprehended that messer 
(knife, tr.) consists of the sound m (not emm), é, s, (not 
ess), e, and r (not ar); i.e., after the child has given the 
sounds, not spelled the letters. I hold this object- 
method (unknown in Germany), which I will once for 
all name the “ knife-method,” as absolutely objection- 
able also in reference to English and American 
children. 

Although in the English the written and the spoken 
word conflicts in such a pernicious way, yet the German 
sound-method can be employed very well, and indeed is 
employed, in a limited way, as I perceive in two of the 
books you sent over to me. Of course the matter can 
never be so simple a8 in German, so long as the present 
orthography of the English is not replaced by a more 
rational one. 

If I had English children to teach to read, I should 
proceed something as follows: I should say a sounds a 
(as a in bad); e sounds e (and for this I should utter 
the sound of ¢ in ded); ¢ asi (sound in pin); 0 aso 
(vowel-sound in rock); “as u (vowel-sound in but); y 
I should probably pass by for the time. Then I should 
teach and practice the sounds of the consonants: B 
sounds J, for which I should pronounce the sound with 
which bone begins; but I shonld guard myself from 
saying b is called bee ; I should say, further, f sounds f, 
and therewith utter the initial sound of fine, or the final 
sound of off; j sounds 4j,and so on. A child to whom 
the sounds represented by the alphabet had been taught 


in this manner, would be at once able, or at any rate|— 


very soon able to read correctly words and syllables like 
these; At, map ; bed, pest ; in, it, wind ; pot, hop ; up, 
rub ; and many others. 

After having attained this, I should go further and 
show the child that @ has also the sound ei, London 
pronunciation; with you perhaps e long (e in they, tr.) ; 
that it almost always has this sound, if a silent e follows, 
as ale, paste, race, lame, make, etc. ; and that e, i, 0, u, if 
a silent e follows, regularly sound as i long (i in pique, 
tr.); ai (ai as in aisle, tr.) ; ou, London pronunciation, 
with you perhaps o long (0 in old, tr.); iu (iew in 
adieu, tr.) 

This rule, of course, might be impressed upon the 
memory by a great multitude of examples and exercises. 
I should then teach that a, e, i, 0, u, represent these last- 
named sounds occasionally also without being followed 
by a silente; as lady, theory, pint, post, unity Then 
I should follow with the most important of the remain- 
ing sounds which the vowel-characters represent: as 
all, call; mar, far ; care, fare; rude. Up to this point 
everything would go on with tolerable regularity. Only 
when the child should be completely sure of that hith- 
erto taught, would I pass on to exercises with ea, 00, eu, 
ei, te, etc., and finally to the irregularities in the pronun- 
ciation of the consonants. 

This method seems to me so intelligible in itself, that 
I doubt not it lias already come into use in England and 
America. If there should not be an elementary book 
which rests upon it, then you would perform a great 
service if you would work one out. Should my counsel 
seem necessary to you in regard to it, I would gladly 
serve you therewith. 

I hope I have succeeded in expressing to you, with 
sufficient clearness, what I think about this matter. 
With this letter I will send you a German reading-book, 
which is used in all the primary schools of Leipzig. 

Your most obedient servant, 


Moritz TravuTMann. 
Gohlis (near Leipzig), October 14, 1878.' 


'’ 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QutmBy, Hanover, N. H. 





SOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—M. D. Gage’s solution of Prob. 40 (Nov. 
28) is faulty. He gets the right values for 2 and y ; 
i. @., one set; but not by a correct method. The 7th line 
of his solution cannot be got by the method indicated. 
The statement, “The denominators being identical in 
their extreme terms, may be omitted,” is not a correct 


r 4x2 2x eae 1 
statement. Thus, Pp + b + — Pp + a” re- 
t7=>= 


7 i 
> or 82? + pa = 60, instead of 
dx? + 24 = 30, as he says. It is doubtful if these 
equations can be reduced by quadratics,—at least I have 
not been able to solve them as quadratics. 
H. GuNDER. 


2x2 


duces to = . 
Pp 





PROBLEM .—Determine the radii of three equal circles, 
described in a given circle, which touch each other, and also 
the circumference of the given circle whose radius is R. 


Let O be the center of the larger circle, A, A’ and A”’ 
the centers of small circles, and H, F, and D their points 
of tangency with each other. Draw the triangles A A’A” 
ind DFE, and also the perpendiculars A” HZ, DG, and 
FA, producing the last to C, the circumference of 
the large circle. Therefore OC = R; AC=2a@; tri- 
ingle DFE = 4(DE xX BF); 4(BO X DE) + 
}(OG X FE) + 4(OH X FD) = triangle DFE; DE 
= FE=FD=2; OB = OG = OH, because point 
O is the center of the triangle DFZ. 

OB =};BF; BF= BA; .. OB=%4BA. OB+ 
BA+AC=R. BA=WVA-}A; OB = Wr -h? 
AC=2; R= 4§viea-e=>PvVve+2 2+ 
gaV3 = KR; o. Be + 2evzZ = 3R; (2V3 + 3)e— 

3 3 (23 — 3) 











SR t= oe pa" = Owe +8) OWS —3) * 
8(2V3— 3) 3(2V737—3) M3 

= 12 —9 = 3 RH RCV — 3). 

An. Wo. Reever, Lilly Chapel, O. 





ProBLEM 51.—Solve the following equations: 
a+ yi= 73... (1) 
x?+ yi =—43... (2) J. W. Moore. 
Adding (1) and (2), 23+ y3+ 27+ y7 = 116 (3). 
Putting « + y= s, and xy = p, (3) becomes s3 — 3ps 
4-s*—2p=116 . . (4); whence p = *+* — 116 (5), 
33 + 2 
Restricting p to positive integral values, we find by a 
tentative process, p12, s—=7. Hence x = 4, and 


y = 8. Wu. Hoover. 





PROBLEM 54.—If an article had cost me 10 per cent. less, my 
rate of gain would have been 16 per cent. more. What was 
my rate of gain ? A. E. 


16 per cent. of 90 per cent. = 14.4 of 100 per cent. 
14.4 per cent. — 10 per cent. = 4.4 per cent. gain upon 
the 10 percent., and upon 100 per cent. ten times as 
great, or 44 per cent., the rate of gain. 

Proof.—Had it cost but 90 per cent. of actual cost, 


gain would have been 144 per cent. — 90 per cent., or 
54 per cent. §% of 100 per cent. = 60 per cent; 60 
per cent. — 44 per cent. = 16 per cent. G. E. H. 





PROBLEM 56.—To divide a circle into 
ratio, by a straight line. 


Put 6 for one-half the smaller arc cut off by the line, 
and let a : b be the ratio of the segments. Then the 
area of the smaller segment = r* (@—} sin 26), and of 
the larger segment, r? (a — 6+ 4 sin 26). Therefore, 
(a—6-+4sin 26) : (6° —4sin 20):: a:b... (1) 
By composition, 7 : (@Q—4sin 20)::a+6:b.. (2) 


Hence 6 — $ sin 26 = foe from which 6 may be 
found by trial. Problems of this kind do not admit of 
direct solution, but are readily solved by a few trials. 
If a= bin the above, 26—sin 26 = a, which is only 
satisfied for 6 = 47, as it should be. H. Guyver. 


parts having a given 
E. M. G. 











First pre 
have your hands full.’ d prep. 





— paratory student (angrily): “If you attempt to 
om my ears, you’ll eH 4 Feces “ 
looking at the ears): “‘ Well, yes; I rather think I shall.’ 








HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


JANUARY 11. 
Rorn: Alexander Hamilton, American financier, 1757. 
Died: Sir Hans Sloane, naturalist (from whose collection 
originated the British Museum), 1753. Francois Roubiliac, 
sculptor, 1762. 
Important Events : Riot in Philadelphia, 1743. 
JANUARY 12. 
Born: Salmon P. Chase, 1808. 
Died : The Emperor Maximilian I., 1519. The Duke of 
Alva, 1583. John C. Lavater, 1801. 
Important Events: Bonaparte family banished from France, 


1816, 
JANUARY 13. 


Born: Charles James Fox, English statesman, 1748. 
Died: George Fox, founder of the sect of Quakers, 1690, 
Dr. James MacKnight, writer, 1800. Robert Bruce, 1529. 


JANUARY 14, 

Born: Prince Adam Czartoryski, 1770. 

Died: Dr. John Boyse, translator of the Bible, 1643. Mad- 
ame de Sevigné (famous for her letters), 1696. Edmund 
Halley, astronomer, 1742. 

Important Events: Peace ratified with the British, 1784. 
Battle of Rivoli, 1797. Orsini’s attempted assassination of 
Napoleon III., 1858. 

JANUARY 15, 

Born: Dr. Samuel Parr, 1747. Talma, French tragedian, 
1763. 

Died; Edward Everett, 1865. Sir Philip Warwick, 1683. 

Important Events : Charleston burnt by the British, 1778. 
Queen Elizabeth of England crowned, 1559. 


JANUARY 16. 
Born: Richard Savage, poet, 1697. 
Died: Edward Gibbon, great historian, 1794. 
Moore, English general, 1809. Dr. Leavitt, 1873. 


JANUARY 17. 

Church Days: St. Anthony, patriarch of monks, also pro- 
tector of the lower animals, 358. At Rome, and some other 
places, on this day every animal was sent to be blessed at St. 
Anthony’s shrine. In parts of Europe, down to a compara: 
tively late period, the lower animals were amenable to the law. 

Born: B. de Montfaueon, antiquary, 1655. George Lord 
Lyttellton, historiaw and poet, 1709. J. C. W.G. Mozart, 
musician, 1756. 

Died: John Tyler, ex-President, 1862. John Ray, natur- 
alist, 1705. 


Sir John 








AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Popular Science Monthly (Jan.). 
Astronomical Magnitudes and Distances; by Prof. H. 8. 
Carhart. 


The Beginning of Nerves in the Animal Kingdom (illus.); by 
George J. Romanes. 


Scientific Relation of Sociology to Biology; by Prof. Joseph 
Le Conte. 
Popular Science Monthly Supplement. 


Socialism in Germany and in the United States; by Prof 
Henry Faweett. 


The Art and Practice of Teaching. 


Macmillan’s Magazine (Jan.). 
The Scottish Philosophy; by Prof. J. Clark Murray. 
Notes on Afghanistan; by E. Clarke. 


The Catholic World (Jan.). 
Technical Education, Italy and the Pope, 

Appleton’s Journal (Jan.). 
Education. 
Chrysanthema, gathered from the Greek Anthology; by Wm. 

M. Hardinge. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Dec.). 

French Home Life (Second Series). 
Contemporary Literature (Journalists). 


Eclectic Magazine (Jan.). 
Virchow and Evolution; by Professor Tyndall. 
What is going on at the Vatican,—A Voice from Rome. 


The Sanitarian (Jan.). 
Public Health Abroad; T.P.C. Color Blindness or Daltonism 


The Saturday Magazine (Boston). 

This is a new weekly magazine of 32 pages, and is, as it says 
mainly made up of choice selections from Home and Foreign 
literature — a magazine that any teacher can recommend for 
family use. 

Magazine of Art (Dec.). 

All lovers of the fine arts should send for a specimen copy of 
this elegant representative magazine. Address Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin, New York. 


Lippincott’s Magazine (Jan.). 
A Young Girl’s Experience during the Two Sieges of Paris. 
Notes of a Trip to Newfoundland; by D. C. Macdonald. 
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CORRESPONDEN: CE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

yressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
oromise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 


THE STUDY OF GEOMETRY, 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

As a response elicited from suggestions from ‘Subscriber 
No. 2”? (JOURNAL of Nov. 28), I would refer the writer and 
others interested in the teaching of geometry to a work entitled 
Education, by Herbert Spencer. In his chapter upon “ Intel- 
lectual Education,” under the heads, ‘Primary Lessons in 
Geometry,” ‘‘ Training the Constructive Powers,’’ and ‘“ How 
Geometry is made Attractive,”’ he sets forth his views of the 
origin and practical application of the principles of geometry, 
and brings forward methods by which the student, in making 
use of his own constructive powers while experimenting with 
pieces of cardboard, cubes, etc., follows the method of nature, 
and is thus led himself to discover the relationships of form 
and quantity, and to learn experimentally the principles of 
geometry. From these he leads the pupil to deal with method- 
ical solutions, and by digression to arrive at original demonstra- 
tions, thus making the study a process of self-development, 
which manifestly makes it extremely interesting and _pro- 
foundly beneficial. 

If space were allowed us in the columns of THE JouRNAL, 
we would like to quote from Herbert Spencer’s work upon the 
subject, for the benefit of those who may not be able to gain 
access to its pages. But we must be satisfied merely to 
quote a few lines, to show the results of the methods set forth 
by him: 

‘*We have seen a class of boys become so interested in 
making out solutions to these problems, as to look forward to 
their geometry lesson as a chief event of the week. Within 
the last month, we have been told of one girls’ school in which 
the young ladies voluntarily occupy themselves with geomet- 
rical questions out of school-hours; and of another, in which 
they not only do this, but in which one of them is begging for 


problems to find out during the holidays; both which facts we 
state on the authority of the teacher.” 








(The Editor 





oo 


We must beg leave to step aside from the subject in ques- 
tion, to recommend to parents, teachers, and all interested in 
the cause of education, the reading of Herbert Spencer’s Edu- 
cation. Itis a work whose truths should be read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested. Methods of instruction and 
educational systems must gradually die out and be replaced by 
others, according to the laws of progress; but the principles 
which he diseloses as underlying all true education, will live 
always, for they are based upon a knowledge of the laws of 
the natural unfolding of the human mind, and upon the fact 
that the aequisition of knowledge becomes a means of self- 
development, in so far as knowledge is presented to the stu- 
dentin a pleasing and attractive attitude, inviting to effort 
and the overcoming ef difficulties, Indeed, we place so high 
a value upon this work, that we would almost urge the neces- 
sity of requiring from candidates for the office of teaching, 
that, besides their having the necessary diplomas proving their 
fitness for teaching, they should have so thoroughly imbibed 
the principles of Herbert Spencer from the reading of his work, 
that they could truly and heartily answer the following ques- 
tions: 

Question.—Do you earnestly believe in all the principles of 
education as set forth by Herbert Spencer ? 

Answer.—I do. 

Q.—Will you henceforth endeavor to carry out those princi- 
ples, and in your modes of instruction be led by them ? 

A.—That is my desire. 

Mrs. R. R. Brrp. 


OOo 


DEXTER, THE SCULPTOR. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

When the late Mr. Henry Dexter had completed the statue 
of General Warren, for the Bunker-Hill Monument Associa- 
tion, it was on exhibition at his studio, and the public were in- 
vited to see it. As I stood looking on, I overheard the con- 
versation of two ladies who were talking with the sculptor. 
It was obvious enough they had but little idea as to where the 
statue was to be located. After the usual compliments had 
been passed, one of them remarked: ‘“‘I was not aware, Mr. 
Dexter, that General Warren was so tall a man!’ (The fig- 
ure, it will be remembered, is of heroic size.) ‘‘ Oh, but you 
must consider,”’ said the other, “it will look very differently 
when putin its place on the top of the monument!’’ Aston- 
ished at the coolness with which these remarks were received 
by the artist, — his only reply being that courtly inclination of 
the head, which those who knew him well will not fail to call 
to mind, —I turned to him, as the ladies left, and asked if he 
noticed what they had been saying to him. ‘“ Not particu- 
larly,” said he; “ what was it?’ I repeated the remarks, at 
which he laughed heartily, and added that “ the truth was, he 
Was a little hard of hearing, and could not quite understand 
what was said.” I could but think of Goldsmith’s lines on 


** When they judged without skill, he was still hard of hearing! 
When they talked of their Raphael’s, Correggio’s, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.”’ 

Apropos of Bunker Hill, there was a story currrent some 
years since, of a Londoner visiting this country. As charac- 
teristic of John Bull, and not the less so, perhaps, of our own 
countrymen, it may bear repetition. A Boston gentleman, to 
whom the visitor brought letters of introduction, took him in 
charge to show the places of interest in this neighborhood. 
They came at last to Charlestown, to inspect the monument. 
Reaching the top of the hill, our Yankee friend, with patriotic 
ardor, exclaimed, spreading wide his hands, ‘This, sir, is 
Bunker Hill!” ‘* Ah!’ said the Englishman, “‘ and a very 
pretty little hill it is, to be sure!’ ‘It was here,’’ continued 
the other, ‘‘that Warren fell.’’ ‘‘ Indeed,” said John Bull, 
**did Mr. Warren fall here? I hope he was not much hurt!’’ 
‘*Hurt!’’ cried the American, “‘hurt! Sir, General Warren 
was killed!’ “Oh!” responded the stranger, his eye glanc- 
ing up and down over the full extent of the granite shaft, “‘ no 
wonder he was killed, falling from such a height !”” 





**QUACKERY IN TEACHING.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I read with a sincere admiration the letter, ‘‘ Quackery in 
Teaching.”’ I admire it because it is such a complete summing- 
up of all the stale arguments against,—no, not arguments, but 
objections to progress in teaching; and because it shows such 
a complete ignorance of what the writer is pleased to call “ ad- 
vanced methods,” while he utters a woeful cry (worthy of a 
radical of the strongest type) against “‘the shamefully super- 
ficial, and painfully shiftless, inefficient work done by a ma- 
jority of our teachers.’’ I have often heard the same kind of 
talk during the past twenty years, when some ambitious teach- 
ers have tried to do better work, and were frowned down and 
talked back into the old way by school committees; but I never 
saw all the ammunition used against progress fired off at once 
before, 

I have a profound respect for the statements, — not on ac- 
count of their extreme age, but because there seems to be a 
sincerity in them which is touching. I have taken my pen to 
examine some of these propositions, and shall try to adhere to 
**the good old orthodox doctrine’’ of teaching. I quote from 
his paper: *“‘ And the quackery, I conceive, consists funda- 
mentally in three things: 1. The assumption that successful 
teaching depends mainly on methods.’’ Now a method is a 
way of teaching. Put ‘ways of teaching’’ in place of meth- 
ods of teaching, in the above statement, and we have, ‘‘ The 
assumption that successful teaching depends mainly on the 
ways of teaching” ; i. e., the work depends mainly upon the 
way itis done. This is one of the ‘assumptions’ upon which 
‘*Quackery in Teaching”’ is founded. He says, in his note 
upon this statement, that ‘‘it is of the first importance to have 
a good, a natural method.” (I have italicised first.) Yet 
quackery in teaching has its rise in feeling the importance of 
“good, natural’? methods; therefore, in order to teach well, 
one must not seek earnestly for good methods. 

All true methods are natural methods. The teacher can do 
two things, — either help the mind to act naturally, or hinder 
such an action. The helping of the mind is brought about by 
the application of true methods, and in no other way True 
methods are discovered, not invented; they are found in the 
way the child gains knowledge; and therefore the more thor- 
oughly teachers study the mind, the better they can help it 
grow. This the writer, I infer, agrees to; but he rails bitterly 
against ‘‘ new-fangled’”’ methods. After a somewhat protracted 
study of methods, I am of the opinion that such a thing as a 
new method does not exist. All the “advanced ideas” that 
the ‘‘ quacks ”’ are striving to put into our schools are centu- 
ries old. The new-fangled phonic method of teaching reading 
was used as early as 1530. This method was soon followed by 
the word, the sentence, and the object method. Let me re- 
peat what I understand to be the so-called modern methods, 
advocated and upheld by the foremost educators of this coun- 
try, such as Dickinson, Dunton, Rickoff, MacVicars, and Boy- 
den, have been known substantially for three hundred years; 
have been tested in thousands of schools; and have been en- 
dorsed by all great thinkers who have carefully examined them. 
These methods have changed in detail, it is true; they have 
been improved as the mind has become better known; but the 
principles from which they spring were clearly set forth by 
Bacon, Montaigne, Wolf, Ratich, Comenius, who were all born 
in the sixteenth century. Extracts from the writings of any 
one of the intellectual giants named, if read in Walpole to the 
opponent of quackery would, no doubt, call forth a tirade 
against the “new-fangled” notions they contain, for these 
men presented clearly the great importance of object-teaching. 
However wrong the methods denounced may be, let us have 
some respect for history, and not call them new. 

The second thing upon which quackery is founded is, ‘ In 
losing sight of the old orthodox doctrine, that true education 
consists not in filling up or pouring in, but in drawing out.” 1 
agree to this with all my heart. Can the writer name any re- 





Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the “ Retaliation,” — 





former in education who advocates or practices “ filling up” 


or “pouring in’? ? Can he tell me the difference between 
‘filling up”’’ from a text-book, or “ pouring in’’, from the 
teacher? Whom is he attacking? I would really like to 
know; for if there is one common command given by the edu- 
cators who are striving to make teaching better,—if there is 
one thing believed in more than another, it is: ‘‘ Never tell pu- 
pils anything that they can find out for themselves,’’ These 
are the watchwords of all the genuine teachers to-day. Will 
the gentleman name some ‘‘ quack’’ who don’t believe in 
**drawing out’’? Who says that *‘ the teacher is to tell every- 
thing to the scholars’? Thereverend gentleman has made a 
statement for which I respectfully ask the authority. 

Third foundation of ‘‘ Quackery:’”’ “In losing sight of the 
fact that true education consists not simply in the development 
of mental power, but withal in being enabled to grasp prin- 
ciples and apprehend abstract general truths.’? How is mental 
activity developed ? There is only one way,—by enabling the 
mind to grasp principles and to apprehend abstract general 
truths; therefore a la anti-quack, the power necessary to grasp 
principles and apprehend, etc., is not the end of true educa- 
tion. ‘*The truth is,’ says this opponent of object-teach- 
ing, ** it isn’t so much what the pupil learns ”’ (i. e., principles, 
abstractions) *‘ as the habit of search, the habit of diligent, pa- 
tient, successful quest that he needs preéminently to acquire.”’ 
[s this habit so much needed mental activity ? Again, he says, 
**It is brains that tells.’’ Brains manifest themselves in men- 
tal activity, the developing of which is the foundations of 
**Quackery in Teaching ;’ “filling up’? and ‘ pouring in” is 
to be avoided; but (I quote) ‘‘ our teachers may consider that, 
in perhaps a majority of cases they are doing a good work if 
they succeed in enabling their pupils, with facility and ac- 
curacy, to perform or rehearse their processes, however me- 
chanically.”” (The italics are mine). Does mechanically and 
rehearse mean “ filling up,’’ “‘ pouring in,’’ or something else ? 
[ grant that ‘‘ capacity ’’ is very much needed. 

Quincy, Mass., Dec. 23, 1878. F. W. PARKER. 


—~eoco—— 


MARITIME BOUNDARY LINES, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

At the recent meeting of the State Board of Agriculture, at 
Hingham, Mass, Hon E, H. Bennett, of Taunton, read a 
highly interesting and instructive lecture on the Legal Rights 
and Duties of Farmers. Among other topics discussed were 
the laws relating to boundary lines. The paragraph respecting 
maritime boundaries will be read with interest by all, and may 
be of practical use to those who are teaching in districts bor- 
dering on the sea. It is as follows: 


‘* As to farms bordering on the seashore, some peculiar pro- 
visions as to the extent thereof exist in this State. That strip 
of land between high and low-water mark, generally termed 
‘the flats,’ is a frequent subject of contention, and the ques- 
tion is often asked to whom it belongs; whether to the owner 
of the upland or tothe public. By force of a very early law in 
Massachusetts (contrary to that of most other seacoast States), 
if a deed describes the farm as bounded ‘by the sea,’ ‘ by the 
salt water,’ ‘bay, harbor, cove, creek, stream, river, or tide- 
water,’ it generally includes the whole flats down to low-water 
mark, if not over 100 rods, including the exclusive right to 
gather the seaweed, or other such things washed up thereon by 
the tide. On the other hand, if the deed bounds ‘ by the shore,’ 
‘beach, strands, flats, marsh, or cliff,’ it extends only to high- 
water mark, and doves not give any right to the flats. 

While yet again,—such are the niceties of the law,—if the 
phrase of the deed is ‘to the beach or sea,’ ‘to the sea shore,’ 
‘to the sea or flats,’ the grantee owns down to low-water mark, 
flats and all. In view of such nice and subtle distinctions, one 
is tempted to exclaim with the Earl of Warwick in Shakes- 
peare’s Henry VI. : 

‘** Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth, 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best, 

Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye, 

I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judgment; 
But in these nice sharp quillets of the law, 

Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw.’ ”’ 


Boston, Dec., 1878. R. L. PERKINS. 





FALSE SYNTAX. 


In connection with Mrs. Slade’s suggestion concerning spec- 
imens of false syntax found in our reading, it will be neces- 
sary to use great caution in condemning idiomatic construc- 
tions. ‘It is me,”’ for example, is pronounced good English 
by excellent authorities,— Latham, Dean Alford, Grant 
White, and others; and it would be hazardous to quote as 
false syntax either accepted version of the second line of a fa- 
mous poem, — 

** Whence all but he had fled’; 


** Whence all but him had fled.’’ 


ARGAND. 
——- oe 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


114. ‘‘ The lark is up to meet the sun.’’ Subject, the lark ; 
predicate consists of copula is and attribute up, modified by in- 
finitive phrase, denoting purpose, to meet the sun. Up is an 
adverb used with the value of a predicate adjective, and re- 
lates to lark. To meet is a present infinitive, depends upon 





up, which leads to its use, and relates to lark as its subject. 
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BOSTON, MASS., 


THE WEEK. 

— The great event of the year, RESUMPTION, 

— The New-Year’s festivities at the national capital, this 
year, were unusually brilliant. 

— Ex-President Grant received a cordial reception on his 
arrival at Dublin, Lreland, on Friday, 3d i.ist 

— The Secretary of the Treasury has issued during the week 
three calls for the redemption of ten millions of 5-20 bonds of 
1865, consols of 1867. 

— The United States Supreme Court has decided that polyg- 
amy in the territories is unlawful, and that Congress has the 
power to pass laws prohibiting polygamous marriages. 

— The distress in Great Britain is increasing. There was 
an increase last year of 4,000 failures in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, over the preceding year. 

— Afghanistan: Yakoob Khan is preparing for fight. Khost 
has submitted to the British. The invading force is within 
three days march of Candahar. 

— France has sent to the Bey of Tunis an ultimetum, 
which is expected to amicably settle the imbroglio between 
the two countries. 

— Inthe French Senatorial elections, on Sunday last, the 
republicans obtained a great victory,—66 majority. 

— Moncasi, the would-be regicide, was executed at Madrid 
on the 4th. 

— The Montenegrins propose to take forcible possession of. 
Pogdoritza. 

— The Russian evacuation of the Dobrudscha will begin 
Sunday, the 12th inst. 

— There was an increase in the national debt last month, 
of $1,233,000. 

— On Friday last, the subscription to the Government four- 
per-cent. loan reached the unprecedented sum of $8,590,150, 
nearly twice as much as any preceding day. 

— The Hon. Morton MeMichael, senior editor of the North 
American, died in Philadelphia, Monday afternoon, Jan. 6, 
of heart disease, aged 71 years. 








A lady who has sent us six new subscribers for Tue 
JourNnat, and has obtained a Webster, asks if she can 
have six more, as she thinks she can find thirty-six more 
subscribers. Certainly; we shall continue the supply 
as long as the publishers continue to issue, and until 


each subscriber has peeurrrn himself ow family and 
friends with this essential element of all true living. 





WANTED, VOLUMES OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMER. 
inet. OF ivetaut cTION for the following years: 1830, 
"31, 33, ’34, °35, ’36, ’39, ’40, °41, ’42, ’43, 744, 745, 
"46, ‘48, ’49, ’50, 5. 54, 55, 60, ’72. 
We will pay for one or more ‘of Ba volumes in sub- 
scriptions to one or more of our publications. Will 
those who wish to dispose of these volumes inform us 


2. 


153 


b 
53, 56, 57, 


"52, 


promptly ? 





Goon for the Lone Star State! Texas will hold its 
first State Convention of Teachers in Austin, Jan. 2 
We send our God-speed from the extreme Northeast to 
our brethren in the extreme Southwest. We are one 
in aim, work, and sympathy, and the representative of 
the oldest associations in the country extends the right 
hand of fellowship to the youngest association of teach- 
America. Success to these fellow-laborers in 


ers in 


education ! 





THE increasing interest in the subject, the rights of 
teachers, leads us to give our readers current opinions 
of judicial authorities. A recent decision of some in- 
terest to parents and teachers is reported in the Albany 
Law Journal, A pupil was denied admission to a pub- 
lic high school beeause of his deficiency in the knowl- 
edge of grammar, which his father had forbidden him 
The child asked to be admitted to study only 
The court 


to study. 
such branches as he was capable of taking. 
decides that the trustees of a school district may pre- 
scribe what studies shall be taught, but a parent may 
select from these studies those branches which he de- 
sires his child to take, provided such selection does not 
interfere with the general plan of the school. This de- 
cision corresponds with one given by the Illinois and 
Wisconsin courts. 








Sree that your files of Tue Journat for 1878 are 
perfect, and ready for binding. The two volumes, bound 
in one cover, make the most complete educational hand- 
book and work of reference you can have, and the 
money-value is far in excess of the cost. 
now paid for the eight volumes already published, and 
the demand is one which we cannot supply from our 
office. Libraries and foreign offices are sending to us 
constantly for the full files of Tux JourNAL, but we are 
unable to fill the orders. 

A cheap and convenient way of binding Tur Jour- 
NAL is found in the use of the binders, which are manu- 
factured expressly for the use of our patrons, with New 
ENGLAND, or NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EpvucaTion, 
stamped in gilt letters on a black embossed cover. 
These binders are inexpensive, and if teachers prefer to 
send us new subscriptions we will send a binder, post- 
paid, to any person sending us two new names as annual 
subscribers. Those who cannot get our splendid pre- 
miums,—the Dictionaries, or the Portraits,—can secure 
one of these useful articles. 


A premium is 








As will be seen by reference to the record of the 
meeting of the Directors of the American Institute, the 
Granite Hills are as green and attractive in January as 
in July, and the memories of the meeting of 1878 are 
so delightful, that the cool-headed, dignified counselors 
could not repress their desires to feast their eyes and 
souls with similar experiences, the coming season. 
Despite the attractions of the sea at the Vineyard, and 
the refreshing draughts at Congress Springs, Saratoga, 
and the many attractions of the City of Elms, and the 
grand old city of Montreal on the St. Lawrence, the 
mountains came off triumphant in the contest; and Old 
Probabilities wakes up to state that the Summer of 
1879 will probably see the grandest procession of school- 
men and ma’ams filing through the mountains and up 





their rugged heights, such as was never seen on the 


continent. We eile that the grand display of 
1878 was due to the boyish enthusiasm of the officers in 
but behold! after a six-months season of reflec- 


charge ; 
nemine contra- 


tion, the whole Board unanimously, 
dicente, vote that the American Institute shall hold its 
fiftieth meeting around and above the majestic Wash- 
ington. Surely, if such counsels prevail among the 
conservative old-heads, what visions may not be ex- 
pected to haunt the younger heads of our great con- 
stituency ! 

Suddenly the Institute has arrived at the sage con- 
clusion that it is wise to hold educational meetings 
at the place which teachers will the most likely desire 
to visit; and it has also learned that other wise lesson, 


‘|— that at the close of a year of hard school-work 


teachers demand recreation, social companionship, a 
retreat from the haunts of men to the haunts where 
Nature in her wild and bewitching luxuriance makes 
us forget our cares in the freshness, the sweetness, and 
the coolness of her solitudes. General Eaton, our Edu- 
cational Chief, came all the way from Washington to 
Boston to tell us that the meeting of 1878 was the 
nearest to his ideal of any he had ever known, and to 
advise that wisdom and sound statesmanship in school 
affairs demanded of us its repetition, in the main 
features. He came also to tell us that the teachers of 
the South and the West should be invited to this great 








feast, and that liberal provision should be made with 
hotels and railroads to bring together and to provide for 
the multitudes that would come. Thank you, General, 
for coming; your presence is always an inspiration 
among us, and you came as a wise advisor in our 
councils. And now we know the time, and the place, 
—Tue Wuirt Mountains, Jury 8, 1879, provided— 
look at the record and read. All that remains is for 
everybody, officers, hotel-men, railroads, teachers,—all 
to prepare to get ready. 


Our London letter contains matter of special his- 
toric interest to educators, and our English friends will 
undoubtedly thank us for this review of the schools of 
the world’s metropolis. Reference to Sir Charles Reed 
as the head of the London School Board reminds us of 
some interesting facts in his remarkable career. 

Sir Charles’ father was a non-conformist minister, 
distinguished, too, for active philanthrophy. He 
founded, in and near London, six different asylums for 
orphans, idiots, and other helpless ones. Sir Charles’ 
mother took him when aboy to see the monument to 
John Howard, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The son’s first 
experience of business was in a Leed’s woolen factory ; 
but he afterward settled in the business of a printer, 
and then became a type-founder, and is the head of a 
firm of type-founders still. He has always worked, and 
with great success, for the extension and improvement 
of ragged schools, Sunday schools, teachers’ training- 
schools, and for every form of charity that encouraged 
the depressed to use efforts of their own for the im- 
provement of their condition. 

He was executor of the will of George Peabody, and 
while a member of Parliament, on being elected a mem- 
ber of the London School Board he voluntarily re- 
signed his seat, in order to devote himself to the work 
of educating the children of the great city, under the 
new elementary education act. The queen knighted him, 
but tho office returns him no money salary. Soon 100,000 
children who had hitherto received no education were 
placed in thoroughly well-managed schools. About 
four thousand entirely destitute children abandoned on 
the street have been found homes as well as schooling. 
The conflicts between this national education and the 
claims of denominationalists have been turned into 
wholesome rivalry in doing good. 

Sir Charles has visited America three times, and has 


made himself familiar with the best methods of teaching 
employed in our schools, and is an earnest advocate 


of the best American methods of teaching and gov 
ernment. 
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Editorial Correspondence. } 

The District of Columbia, surrounded by States in 
which slavery existed prior to the war, which put an 
end to the institution of slavery, had made very little 
headway in establishing public schools. Since that time 
the progress has been regular and rapid, until now they 
are considered the best institutions for elementary edu- 
cation by all classes, and their annual current expenses 
amount to $400,000. The number of teachers now em- 
ployed is 403, and the number of pupils that will attend 
these schools during the present year is estimated at 
95,000. 

As at first organized, these schools were divided into 
four sections in local divisions, each managed by a sep- 
arate board of education; but, a little more than four 
years ago, these boards were consolidated into one, con- 
sisting of 19 members, and this one board has from that 
time been in charge of all the schools, so that all now 
have the benefit of the same rules, the same course of 
instruction, and the same system of supervision. Sep- 
arate schools are, however, provided for white and for 
colored children, and this arrangement, thus far, gives 
general satisfaction to both classes. 

About one-third of the schools are for colored children, 
and they are taught almost exclusively by colored teach- 
ers. These colored schools are without doubt the best 
colored schools in the country in regard to organization, 
ability, and efficiency of the teaching corps, good disci- 
pline, and scholarship. Since the consolidated board, 
composedof both white and colored members, took charge 
of these schools, there has been constant progress in the 
direction of more efficient organization and management. 
In illustration of this statement, I might mention the 
step which has recently been taken by the board if the 
matter of examining and certificating teachers. By 
one of these recently enacted by-laws, a board of exam- 
iners, of all candidates for appointment and promotion 
in the corps of teachers, has been provided for, consist- 
ing of the two superintendents of the schools and five 
of the principal teachers. In every other profession, 
the examiners of candidates for entering them have 
been selected from the profession itself, and there is no 
reason why the profession of teaching should be an ex- 
ception. 

Five years ago a small-training school was established 
under favorable auspices, and this has contributed greatly 
to the advancement of the schools. The course in this 
school is short, only one year being allowed for it; but 
it was designed to give only professional training, and to 
spend none of the time in acquiring a knowledge of the 
academic studies. One of the features in the organiza- 
tion of this school, has been found to work very advan- 
tageously. Each young lady, after passing the course 
of one year, is entitled to receive an appointment in the 
schools, which is regarded as probational; and if she is 
successful both in, regard to instruction and government, 
at the end of one year’s service, she is entitled to re- 
ceive the diploma of the schools; otherwise, she does 
not receive it. These young graduates are usually as- 
signed to duty in the lower primary grades, and they 
have thus far, almost without exception, been very suc- 
cessful. The teaching of reading, the first subject to 
be mastered by the little primary pupils, is entirely and 
thoroughly taught by Dr. Leigh’s incomparable system 
of phonetic print. As illustrating the theory and excel- 
lent work done by this training-school, it might be 
mentioned that one of these young lady graduates has 
recently accepted an invitation to take charge of the 
Department for Observation and Practice in the State 
Normal School at Farmington, Maine. Principal 
Rounds, in a letter just received, says of her: “She is 
doing admirable work. I do not know how we could 
have been better suited.” 

The growth of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia has been so rapid that the school funds have 
been largely used in payment of current expenses, so 





that in the matter of school bnildings, while it has a 
few very exccllent ones, it is far behind the wants of 
the schools. Almost one-third of the schools are now 
occupying rented rooms, and it is estimated that at 
least $400,000 expended in plain, substantial buildings, 
would be required to provide for their present accommo- 
dation. In giving a generous part of the public do- 
main for educational purposes, anomalous as it first ap- 
pears to be, Congress has entirely overlooked the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which should have been its first care, 
and the people of the District now hope that they may 
receive their share, or its equivalent, and thus be able 
to supply this want of school buildings. 

The peculiarity of the population of Washington is 
its cosmopolitanism. Its people are gathered from all 
the States and Territories of the Union; their children 
are in the public schools. And so itis with the corps of 
teachers; many of them, coming from different sections 
of the country, have been educated in various normal 
schools and other institutions, and have had experience 
in many States; and these facts make the schools less 
distinctly marked by local characteristics than those of 
most other cities. The teachers are, as a body, well 
educated, energetic, and progressive; and in no other 
city, certainly, outside of New England, is the Nrew- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpUCATION more extensively 
taken and appreciatively read by the teachers. The 
exhibit of the public schools at the Paris Exposition 
was asked for by England, France, and several other 
foreign countries; but, in accordance with the suggestion 
of Mr. Philbrick, the Board of Education decided to 
present it to the French Government, and the following 
letter, acknowledging its receipt, has been received : 

Paris, Nov. 13, 1878. 
J. ORMOND WILson, Supt. Schools of Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, informing me of the action of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Washington, in regard to the admirable exhibit of your 
system of public instruction which has occupied the place of 
honor in our educational exhibition here. The decision of 
the Board to allow this exhibit to go to the pedagogical museum 
and library of the French Government, for the establishment 
of which provision has recently been made, is highly gratifying 
to me, not only because it was made in accordance with my 
suggestion, but because it places the exhibit where it will be 
appreciated, and where it will do credit to our country. 


Yours very respectfully, Joun D. PHILBRICK, 
Director of the Ed. Section, etc. 








DRIFT. 


— The standing disgrace in the educational scheme of the 
great metropolitan cities of New York and Brooklyn, is its 
slavery to political, ecclesiastical, and private school rings. At 
the center of affairs in New York sits a concentrated power of 
ignorance and superstition which can always be trusted to 
keep the public-school accommodations of the city shamefully 
below the demands of the people. In Brooklyn, a city boastful 
of its New-England antecedents and associations, matters are 
even worse, and there is yet no free high school for boys or 
girls. A dozen great private school-corporations so far have 
befogged the respectable people, and practically denied supe- 
rior education to all save the children of the wealthy. We 
know of no grander field for the making of a splendid reputa- 
tion than in the office of Superintendent of Public Schools in 
the city of Brooklyn. 


— The Legislature of the State of Vermont has distinguished 
itself by cutting down the salary of its excellent Commissioner 
of Schools, to the pay of a second-class bookkeeper. Michigan 
lost.one of the most enterprising of the Western State superin- 
tendents, last year, from the same cause. The State of Horace 
Mann pays John W. Dickinson $2,500 for holding the most 
important and hard-worked position in the Commonwealth. 
There is a public economy that honors a people, and there isa 
public stinginess that bears the same relation to economy that 
a monkey sustains to a man. 


— Ten years ago, a combination of Catholics and free-think- 
ers, chiefly of foreign birth, in the city of Cincinnati, forced 
through the School Board a prohibition of the use of the Bible 
and all religious books and music in the public school; and after 
a three years’ legal contest, established this policy. We notice, 
by the Cincinnati press, that on a recent Sunday more people 
were found in the theaters than in all the Protestant churches, 
and the streets were swarming with children in training for the 
gospel according to lager and licentiousness. A public meet- 
ing of the most influential citizens was called to see what can 
be done. Has the public slight cast upon the Bible and relig- 


ious and moral training in the schools given the cue to the! 





children and the teachers? Is not the boastful, philosophical 
secularism in Cincinnati already seeing the outcome of its 
methods at the other end of the social scale ? 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING, 


At School-Committee Rooms, Mason street, Boston, Jan. 4, 
lla.m; President I. N. Carleton in the chair. Directors pres- 
ent — Fletcher, of Maine; Oreutt and Ruggles, of New Hamp- 
shire; Dickinson, Hagar, Bicknell, Walton, Mason, Kneeland, 
Boyden, Merrill, Rugg, Webster, Daniell, Jones, Eaton, Bar- 
rell, Littlefield, Tweed, Sprague, of Massachusetts; Lyon, 
Hall, Russell, Mowry, Hoyt, of Rhode Island ; Northend, 
Sawyer, of Connecticut; General Eaton, U. 8. Commisioner 
of Education, Washington. 

The records of the secretary were approved. 

Mr. Walton, treasurer, reported $408 in the treasury, after 
the investment of $1,000 in a memorial fund, 4s ordered by 
the directors, 

On motion of Mr. Hall, it was voted that the fund of one 
thousand dollars, created from the proceeds of the last meet- 
ing, be called ‘* The Bicknell Fund.” 

On motion of Mr. Hagar it was voted that the Committee on 
Printing, Messrs. Carleton, Boyden, and Mowry, be instructed 
to stereotype the volume of the Proceedings for 1878. 

Mr. Eaton urged the importance of creating an interest in 
the formation of educational alcoves in public and other libra- 
ries, and recommended the published volumes of the Institute 
asa most valuable contribution to all such libraries. He also 
suggested the republication of the early volumes, now out of 
print. Northend, Lyon, and Webster were appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the matter of reprinting these volumes, and 
also of presenting the subject to the librarians and educators 
of the country, of forming educational libraries. 

Mr. Bicknell reported on the condition of the American In- 
stitute library, and he was authorized to complete the set of 
Proceedings for the library. 

On motion of Mr. Daniell, it was voted that the Committee 
on Printing be authorized, at its discretion, to print volumes 
of the Proceedings of 1878 for distribution among college and 
other libraries, at cost or otherwise, in addition to the number 
required for members, 


NEXT ANNUAL MEETING. 


By vote, it was decided to commence the next meeting on 
Tuesday, July 8, and continue four days. y 

On motion of Mr. Lyon, and after a full and enthusiastic 
discussion, participated in by nearly all the members present, 
it was unanimously ordered that the next meeting of the 
American Institute be held at Fabyan’s, White Mountains, 
provided railroad and hotel accommodations can be made sat- 
isfactory to a committee of the Institute. It is also provided 
that if such arrangements cannot be made there, this com- 
mittee shall call the meeting at some other suitable place. 

The following Committee on Place was appointed: The. 
President and Secretary; Webster, of Boston; Hall, of Prov- 
idence; Bicknell, of Boston; Lyon, of Providence; Northend, 
of Connecticut. 

An Advisory Committee on Programme was elected, con- 
sisting of one from each Northeast State. Fletcher, of Maine; 
Ruggles, of New Hampshire; Conant, of Vermont; Boyden, 
of Massachusetts; Mowry, of Rhode Island; and Northend, of 
Connecticut, 

The Directors then adjourned. 

H. N. SAWYER, Secretary. 








NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
_. . 


CHARLES FOSTER, PHILADELPHIA, 
Story of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, told in simple language 
for the Young. Fifteenth Thousand. Revised, enlarged, and newly illus- 
trated, Price, $1.00,to $2.00. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., NEw York. 
Francis Murphy’s Gospel Temperance Hymns. Edited by Rev. J. E. 


Rankin, D.D., and Rev. E. 8. Lorenz. Price 50 cts, 
English History in Short Stories. Price $1.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
The Bibliography of Ruskin. A Biblio hical List arranged in Chro- 


nological Order of the published writings in Prose and Verse of John Rus- 
kin, M.A.; from 1734 to the Present Time. Price 75 cts. 


T. B. PETERSON & BROS., PHILADELPHIA, 


The Shadow of Hampton Mead. By Elizabeth Van Loon, author of 
“ A Heart Twice Won.”’ Price, $1.50. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
The Story of English Literature. For Young Readers. Chaucer to 
Cowper. By Lucy Cecil White (Mrs. John Lillie). 
Out of Darkness into Light. Poems and Drawings. By M. A. Lathbury. 
The Happy Year ; with Calendar, 1879 to ’83. 


A System of T Releol Booties te he Manette | ludi 

ystem echnical Exercises t no-jorte, including a new 
and complete treatment of pend Real &e.; her with a Plan of 
Daily Practice. By William Mason, Mus. Doc., and W. 8. B. Mathews, 


Price, $2.50, 
G. J. BRAND & CO., CoLuMBvts, O. 
Plane Trigonometry and Functional Analysis. By A. H. Welsh, A.M. 


REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS, Dayron. 
& The Grammatical, Spelling, and Writing-Book. By Z. Richards. 


J. L. HAMMETT, Boston. 
Outlines, Physics, Meteorology, and Physiology, Suited to use 
11 to 13 years of age. 


Wood's 
with Children from 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN LONDON. 


N. CLARK. 


BY 8. 


LONDON SCHOOLS IN THE YEAR 1174; IN 1447; IN 
1612 ; IN 1878. 


More than seven hundred years ago Fitzstephen said of the 
schools in that great city: ‘“‘ The principal churches in London 
are privileged by grant and ancient usage with schools, and 
they are all very flourishing.’”” On public days, we are told, 
‘the boys of different schools wrangle with one another in 
verse; contending about the principles of grammar, or the 
rules of the perfect tenses and supines.’’ Among the school- 
sports of those days were bear-baiting, bull-fights, and cock- 
fights. ‘‘On Shrove Tuesday each boy brought his fighting- 
cock to his master, and they had a cock-fight all morning in 


the school-room.”’ 
IN 1447 


four grammar schools were opened in London. Latin was the 
chief study then, and it was more than acentury after that before 
the study of English was introduced into English schools. To 
Richard Mulcaster, who was appointed the first head-master 
of Merchant-Taylor’s School, London, in 1561, belongs the 
credit of this innovation. In his ‘‘Elementarie,’’ written in 
1582, he set forth his views on the study of English, at consid- 
erable length, his purpose being, a3 he quaintly expressed it,— 


“To direct such peple as teach childern to read and write 
English; and the reading must nedes be such as the writing 
leads unto, therefore . . . I will thoroughlie rip up the hole 
certaintie of our English writing, so far furth and with such 
paaprnnne as probabilitie can make me, because it is a thing 
both proper to my argument and profitable to my countrie. 
For our naturall tung being, as beneficiall unto us for our 
nedefull deliverie, as anie other is to the peple which use it; & 
having as pretie and as fair observations in it as anie other 
hath; and being as ready to yield to anie rule of Art as any 
other is: why should [ not take som pains to find out the right 
writing of ours, as other cuntrimen have don to find the like in 
theirs? & so much the rather, bycause it is pretended, that 
the writing thereof is mervellous uncertain, and scant to be 
recovered from extreme confusion, without som change of as 
great extremitie.”’ 


Brinsley, writing a few years later, gave as one reason why 
English should be taught,—‘‘ Because of those who are fora 
time trained up in schooles, there are very fewe which proceede 
in learning, in comparison of them that follow other callings.”’ 


IN 1612 
the boys in the London grammar schools were required to be 
in their places in the school-room at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing; at nine a recess of fifteen minutes, after which “‘ each of 
them to be in his place in an instant, upon the knocking of 
the door or some other sign . . . so to continue until! eleven 
of the clocke, or somewhat after, to countervaile the time of 
the intermission at nine.’ The school reassembled at one 
o’clock and remained in session, except during a recess of fif- 
teen minutes, until half-past five; “then to end so as was 
shewed, with reading a peece of a Chapter, and with singing 
two staves of a Psalme; lastly with prayer to be used by the 
Master.”’ One afternoon each week was given to recreation. 
** All recreations and sports of schollars would (sic) be meet 
for Gentlemen. Clownish sports, or perilous, or yet playing 
for money, are no way to be admitted.”” Boys began to go to 
school at seven or eight years of age; they were seldom sent at 
six years; and Brinsley says: ‘‘ If any begin so early, they are 
rathe sent to the schoole to keep them from troubling the house 
at home, and from danger, and shrewd turnes, than for any great 
hope and desire their friends have that they should learne 
anything in effect.”’ 
FROM 1612 DowN TO 1870 
the education of youth in London remained under the control 
of the church, of endowed schools, and of voluntary societies, 
some of which were aided from time to time by grants from 
the publicfunds. When the English education-act was adopted 
in the latter year, so many and powerful appeared the obstacles 
to its enforcement in London, that many of its most ardent 
friends shrank from the attempt, thought it was apparent that 
the dangerous evils inseparable from a neglect of education 
were increasing in an alarming ratio. The London School 
Board was organized, however, and began its operations by 
taking a census of the school population,—the number of chil- 
dren between 5 and 13 years of age. When the enumeration 
was completed in 1871, it was found that the number of chil- 
dren coming within the provisions of the act was 574,693; that 
176,014 of these were not receiving any instruction; and that 
the remainder furnished an average daily attendance of but 
174,301 to “‘ efficient elementary schools ”’ of all kinds. 
SOME STATISTICS,—1878, 

From an address by Sir Charles Reed, president of the Lon- 
don School Board, delivered on the reassembling of the Board 
last month, after the summer vacation, the following facts are 
culled. The number of children who require elementary in- 
struction now exceeds 615,000. The average daily attendance 
in all the Board schools is about 192,000, aud in voluntary 
schools 147,000, making a total of 339,000; an increase, since 
1871, of 94.6 per cent. The number of Board schools is 278; 
of adult teacher 2,378, of pupil-teachers 1,479, and of “ candi- 
dates’”’ who teach 272. 





These are 11 superintendents and 208 school visitors. A large 
part of their duty is to enforce the compulsory laws regarding 
school attendance. The magnitude of this task is indicated by 
the following figures relating to the first six months of the pres- 
ent year. ‘‘ Cautions’’ were issued to 32,529 parents, and secured 
the improved attendance of 24,497 children; parents were re- 
quired to appear before the divisional committees and explain 
the failure to send their children to school, in 22,738 cases, and 
in 18,046 of these cases with good results; 3,705 summonses 
to parents were taken out, and in 2,340 cases small fines were 
imposed. ‘‘ The process of enforcing the compulsory by-laws 
is very costly, but it should be remembered that, while the 
whole expense falls upon the Board, the voluntary schools 
share equally with our own in the benefit. Yet without an 
agency of the kind described, we should lose all trace of thou- 
sands of the very children it is our duty to gather into school.” 

None of the schools are free. The fees for last year 
amounted to about £56,800, and ranged from 2d. to 9d. a week 
for each pupil. On account of the poverty of parents the fees 
were remitted in 3,219 cases; so it appears that no child need 
be excluded from the schools, no matter how poor his pa- 


rents are. 
THE SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 


in junior and senior schools are divided into “ essential ’’ and 
‘discretionary.’ The former comprises the Bible and the 
principles of religion and morality; reading, writing, arithme- 
metic, English grammar and composition, the principles of 
bookkeeping (in the senior schools), mensuration (in boys’ 
senior schools), object-lessons, embracing elementary instruc- 
tion in physical science, history of England, geography, draw- 
ing, music, and drill; in girls’ schools, plain needle-work and 
cutting-out are also taught. The ‘‘discretionary’’ branches 
are domestic economy, geometry, and algebra. In infant 
schools (not the old-time ‘‘ infant schools,’’ but corresponding 
somewhat to the lowest grade of American primary schools), 
instruction is given in the Bible and the principles of religion 
and morality, reading, writing, and arithmetic, object-lessons 
of a simple kind, singing, physical exercises, and sewing. 

At least one teacher in every girls’ school must be able to 
teach cooking; and 201 pupils were in the different cooking- 
classes last March. 

The degree of the pupils’ proficiency in some studies is not 
yet very high. The inspector of ‘‘a very good girls’ school”’ 
is moved to remark: ‘‘ It would be well, however, to give the 
girls some idea of geography, as even in the fifth and sixth 
standards (corresponding somewhat as to age of pupils and 
range of studies with the lower grades of American grammar 
schools), most of them could not tell me what river flows 
through London, what county they live in, or the name of any 
other city in the world.”’ 

In this connection Sir Charles Reed remarks: ‘‘ Complaints 
occasionally reach us that the class subjects are too super- 
ficially handled, and it might be well to imitate more closely 
the interesting and vivid method of teaching adopted in many 
of the American and German schools. Needlework is 
a subject which has been too long neglected in the school. 
Comparatively few domestic servants can darn or sew neatly, 
or cut out and make their own clothing.’’ 

Great attention is bestowed on the physical training and 
well-being of the pupils by means of proper exercise, by thor- 
ough ventilation of school buildings, by ample supplies of 
pure water, etc. The London Schools’ Swimming Club has 
taught 7,577 pupils and teachers to swim; and the present 
season 1,600 children, 100 of them girls, and 120 female teach- 
ers, were taught this necessary and useful art. 

Lectures on temperance and thrift are frequently given, and 
the pupils have been encouraged to deposit their little savings 
in a savings-bank. The number of depositors from 40 schools, 
in various parts of London, last year was about 9,600, and the 
total amount of deposits was a little more than £3,100. 

Each school has a library, and the libraries of different 
schools are interchanged twice a year, so that a constant 
supply of fresh reading is provided. 

There are four schools for deaf mutes, and one for the 
blind, under the direction of the Board. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 

is charged with duties respecting illegitimate, orphan, vagrant, 
and lawless children, which in American cities are committed 
to other agencies. The school visitors are required to visit all 
such in their miserable abodes, where ‘‘an army of apostles 
would be beaten by the ordinary conditions of life,” to regis- 
ter them, and bring them into the schools. The children of 
sentenced prisoners, ‘‘ who are generally illegitimate,’’ are at 
once placed in industrial schools, where they are trained to 
honest work and virtuous lives, In the last seven years, 8,508 
**homeless and destitute, orphan, and lawless children ”’ have 
been taken off the London streets by the agents of the Board. 
There are now 104 boys in one industrial school, 449 on board 
training-ships, where they ‘‘ are not treated as criminals,’ but 
trained as children of happier antecedents; and about 300 have 
been sent to sea in different vessels, or otherwise provided for. 
A vessel which will accommodate 350 boys has lately been 
bought and fitted up as a training-ship. 

In answer to objections on the score of expense, it is re- 





marked, “that to leave these children to grow up in crime 
would cost the country ten times as much.’’ Since the Board 
began its operations, there has been a remarkable diminution 
in juvenile crime. The number of commitments to one prison 
of prisoners under 14 years of age, decreased from 367 in 1870, 
to 146 in 1877. That ignorance and crime are closely related is 
illustrated by the fact that in 1877 “‘ there were arrested 75,250 
persons who could either not read and write at all, or could 
do so only with great difficulty; while only 2,732 were arrested 
who could read and write well.’’ 

The sources of income of the Board last year were (1) the 
government grant, amounting to £91,331; (2) school fees, 
£55,813; (3) rents, £1,142; and (4) the income of the educa- 
tion-rate, at 5id. 

The expenditures were, for school maintenance, £245,356; 
for enforcing compulsory by-laws, £26,623 ; for industrial 
schools and training-ships, $23,152 ; total, £295,131, or 
$1,475,655. 

On the subject of school taxes, the board lately remarked: 
‘* An education-rate is in the nature of an insurance against 
future and menacing evils, which we ought to be very well con- 
tent to pay. It is not like the poor-rate, which, however nec- 
essary it may be, is an evil necessity at the best, and indicates 
a dead weight of destitution and distress. An education-rate, 
on the other hand, is a charge every penny of which can, and 
ought to be, expended to profit. Every child we educate who 
would otherwise be left in ignorance, is a direct gain to the 
community.”’ 

Sir Charles Reed’s address is replete with suggestions that 
will profit American school-officers generally, especially those 
in our cities; and fortunately it will soon become accessible to 
all, through its publication by the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CANADA. 


In 1871 the cost of the inspection of public schools in Onta-« 
rio was $14,527. In 1877 it cost $36,644, being an increase of 
upwards of 150 per cent. in six years. 

The endowment and building fund of Queen’s College, 
Kingston, now exceeds $100,000. 

At a recent meeting of the Hamilton Board of Education, 
the following facts and statistics were presented: In 1876 the 
number of pupils on the rolls was 3,929; the average attend- 
ance was 3,556. In 1877 the number was 4,364, and the aver- 
age attendance 3,783. In 1878 the number was 4,383, and the 
average attendance 3,950, The returns of the Collegiate In- 
stitute are: Number on the roll, 373, of whom 187 are boys; 
the average attendance is 349. The report also alluded to the 
fact that since 1873 the Institute has carried off 15 scholarships 
at the matriculation examinations at Toronto and London 
Universities, and 5 at Knox College, making in all 20 to the 
credit of the institution. 

In the case of the Carleton Place (Ontario) School Trustees, 
a mandamus was recently applied for against certain of the 
trustees, to compel them to attend the meetings of the board, 
so that business could be proceeded with. Mr. Justice Gold, 
before whom the application was made, refused the applica- 
tion, on the ground that the trustees had not been guilty of 
defeliction of duty. 

Toronto public school board employs 139 teachers. 

The Board of Examiners of the county of Oxford (Ont.) 
have decided that no student failing to pass satisfactorily in 
English composition and spelling, will be adjudged competent, 
no matter what may be his excellence in other respects. 

The Teachers’ Association of Marquette, Manitoba, held 
their second meeting at Portage la Prairie lately, and a goodly 
number of teachers were in attendance, thus evincing the 
lively interest taken in educational matters in the Province. 

The Hon. L. R. Church has been elected a member of the 
Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction of 
Quebec, vice the Hon. Mr. Justice Sanborn, deceased. 

The University of Halifax, Nova Scotia, is proving its use- 
fulness by affording students who cannot, from want of time 
or means, or both, attend a college, the opportunity of obtain- 
ing a degree by simply passing examinations of a high stand- 
ard Of nine successful candidates at the recent matriculation 
examinations, seven had prepared themselves by private study. 

At the recent Provincial exhibition at Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, a suppesed invention was displayed there which 


was intended to be of interest to teachers. This was a geo- 
metrical diagram with demonstration, entered by the author 
as a solution of that unsolved problem, the trisection of an 
angle. It came very near being correct! W. E. H. 


SPECIAL 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Electric Light. — Those who are eager to learn full 
and detailed particulars of Mr. Edison’s plans are doomed 
to exercise more patience than is agreeable to many. A 
lull in the excitement is apparent; everything indicates dead 
calm. The gas-shareholders wait with bated breath the fiat 
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from Menlo Park, which shall or shall not determinate their 
securities. Meanwhile Edison has secured his patent, and 
talks with a refreshing coolness to the members of the New- 
York press, who with note-book and pencil crawl with servile 
assiduity upon the shadow of the great man. Mr. Edison 
shows marvelous skill in dealing with the crowd of interview- 
ers that daily arrive; every man leaves with something where- 
with to write a column for the next day’s journal, and is im- 
pressed with a belief that he has seduced Edison into a confes- 
sion of the secrets of his newinvention. To one poor fellow 
from the New-York Sun, in whose ear he had thus whispered, 
and who was hurrying off to Franklin Square, he called 
after, and shouted, “ Don’t give me away for a week,” in an- 
swer to which the reporter pledged his sacred word to keep it 
seven days. This happened a month ago. Of course, Mr. Ed- 
ison is not so simple-minded as to tell a newspaper reporter 
that which he desired to keep from the public. The tone of 
Edison’s remarks respecting the effect of his invention, is that 
of an executioner who feeling the edge of his blade, indicates 
by a smile of cruel satisfaction the terrible certainty of the 
coup de grace he is about to deliver. The deliberate manner 
in which Mr. Edison is prosecuting his work, is strongly in- 
dicative that he is conscious of success, and probably the pub- 
lie will not have long to wait for the great dénouement of the 
present age. 

Coal. — A comparison of the area of coal-fields in square 
miles, between the United States and other parts of the world, 
should inspire a confidence in the magnificent future prospects 
in storefor this country. In square miles the United States has 
190,000; Nova Scotia 18,000; Great Britain 11,900; Spain 3,000; 
3,000; France 1,800; Prussia 1,800; Austria 1,800; Belgium 900; 
India, China, Australia, Chili, etc., 28,800. Without doubt the 
American Union is destined to become the great fuel-producer of 
the world, not only on account of the vast area of its coal-fields, 
but from the fact that thousands of square miles wherein the 
seams are easily accessible to the miner, are often above water- 
level or located at very moderate depths, thus obviating the 
expense of deep and costly shafts to reach it. J. M. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN SPAIN. — The following statis- 
tics, taken from the article of acorrespondent of El Magisterio 
Espaiiol, show the material progress made in Spain within the 
last thirty years. In 1846 the schools were 15,640; the schol- 
ars 663,631; the expenses, in money and material, 18,143,897 
reals. In 1870 the schools were 28,117; the scholars 1,410,476; 
the expenses, of both kinds, 79,073,980 reals. Thus in twenty- 
four years there has been an increase in the number of schools 
of 12,477; of seholars 746,845; of expenses 60,930,083 reals; be- 
ing about 80 per cent. in the schools, more than 100 per cent. 
in the scholars, and much more than 300 per cent. in school 
expenses, 


France.—The following is the letter of the Minister of In- 
struction in reply to Mr. Philbrick, Commissioner of the United 
States: 

‘*T hasten to acknowledge reception of the objects you are kind 
enough to offer me in the name of the Bureau of Education of the 
United States, as well as of several cities and numerous ex- 
positors, for the pedagogical museum I am organizing at this 
moment. While thanking you on behalf of the corps of teach- 
ers for this generous offering, let me say how sensible I have 
been, both as a Frenchman and as Minister of the Government 
of the Republic, to the warm sympathies which your letter 
displays, to the souvenirs it awakens, equally dear to both 
nations, to the wishes you express that this exposition may be 
the point of departure of a frequent interchange of mutual 
communications and information between the friends of pri- 
mary instruction in both republics. To contribute toward 
this, for my own part, I am happy to place at your disposition 
all the publications of the Ministry, and all the objects of our 
scholastic exposition which you may designate as likely to in- 
terest the American og As for the French public, they 
will very soon ys | the benefit of the important materials for 
study which you place at their disposition. I have ordered 
that a special hall, reserved for the scholastic exhibit of the 
United States, shall be immediately opened in the temporary 
rooms of the pedagogical museum, and I doubt not that it. will 
be visited with as much interest as profit by all who are inter- 
ested in the great onward movement of public instruction in 
the American Union.”’ (Signed) A. BaRpovux. 


A Curtous CoLLEcTION oF Booxs.—We translate from El 
Magesterio Espaiiol the following description: The library of 
Warsenstein, near Cassel in Germany, has a new collection of 
books, At first sight, these books appear logs of wood with 
the bark hardly taken off; but on nearer examination each 
volume is seen to contain the complete history of the tree it 
represents. The back shows the bark, a small piece of which 
is cut off to write therein the scientific and common name of 
the tree as a title. One of the sides is formed by a tree-trunk 
in its natural state, the other polished and varnished. Inside 
are to be seen the leaves, the fruit, the fibre, and other prod- 
ucts, as well as the insects which thrive in the bark and other 
parts. To all this is added a clear description of the charac- 
ter of the tree, its manner of growth, etc., thus forming a com- 
plete history of each species thus represented. C. H. G. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


THE MAINE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Hien Scuoor Secrion. 

The opening paper was read by O. W. Fletcher, of Bidde- 

ford, upon 
“ Value of Verbatim Recitation.” 

He showed that words were the key to the thought, illus- 
trated by the painter and musician practicing; others work to 
obtain a language. So the student will obtain a language by 
using words. It develops accuracy, induces study, defines 
work, and obliges the student to know it thoroughly; but there 
should be no slavish following of any such method; he valued 
independent thought in connection with verbatim recitation ; 
he would encourage scholars in using their own words. 

Dr. Hanson indorsed the paper, and would discriminate be- 
tween definition and explanation. 

L. G. Jordan objected that words were the means of thought. 

Mr. Fletcher supported his paper, by the fact that scholars did 
obtain thought to work with, and that the thought is more 
than the words, and the teacher ought not to permit words 
only. 

A. E. Chase would discard all verbatim recitation, except in 
language. 

Professor Smith would not make words anything but means. 

D. D. Patten could see that there was much value in words 
and verbatim recitation, 

Messrs. King and Straw, of Saco, continued the discussion. 

A resolution to commit the high school division to a discard- 
ing of the verbatim system was lost. 

The next paper was by A. B. Morrill, of Portland, on 


“ Science in the High School,— How Much, and How.” 

The question of the importance of science as a part of a 
school curriculum is settled. The training in the college pre- 
paratory course is too one-sided. A young man preparing for 
college must devote himself almost exclusively to the study of 
two dead languages and mathematics, while unacquainted with 
the masterpieces of his own rich and elegant literature. In 
view of these facts, the study of Greek should be supplanted 
with a course in science and English. The arrangement of a 
course of science for a school should depend largely upon the 
length of the course and the facilities for the pursuit of scien- 
tific study. Two notable characteristics of a careful arrange- 
ment should be order and unity,—such order as establishes 
truth in its appropriate place; such unity as may emphasize 
the unity of law and the wise adaptation of every work of na- 
ture in forming a part of a magnificent whole. 

Two thoughts upon method were dwelt upon: the impor- 
tance of teacher and pupils appreciating the object of science 
as a study; the work of experimenting and demonstratian. 
The aim of science is to supplement the study of words and 
books with training in individual research, experience, obser- 
vation, thought, and self-reliance. The teacher should repeat- 


edly set before the pupils the main purpose of science as a 
study. Experiments and demonstrations should be made at the 
recitation, not at a formal lecture,—a few in number at each 
session. The teacher should merely do the manipulating, guide 
the discussions, and make plain the operations performed. The 
pupils should describe, interpret, think, andtalk. The highest 
ideal of education to-day is the ability to think, speak, and 
act, with individual self-reliance. 


W. Harper thought that sciences had not gained their place, 
for they had a moral and an intellectual character. Science is 
modest. He did not know whether Darwinism was true or not, 
but time will answer the question. Humanities ought to in- 
clude the sciences. He thought apparatus and money can be 
obtained by enthusiasm and work. Some teachers would pull 
down many things without knowing what they want. He 
would not have writing as a study in high schools. History 
is a review of geography. Scholars do not often know much 
about grammar when they enter the high school; so parts of 
speech, etc., could best be taught in the high school. Spelling 
would come as a regular lesson. The teaching of arithmetic 
as a science was the why, rather than the how. Verbatim in 
arithmetic at first is the best, and then review thoroughly. 

D. L. Smith would do some review work in high schools, 
as scholars know too little in practice. 

W. Harper thought that the form of review should vary from 
the form of direct recitation. 

D. D. Patten said pronunciation is very defective, and must 
be corrected wherever it is found. 

° “ English Composition.” 

A. H. Kelley, of Belfast, read a paper on this subject. He 
would be particular in writing and folding the papers, punctu- 
ation, ete., and would select subjects from familiar experiences. 
L. G. Jordan agreed with Mr. Kelly that narration must 
precede description; said that the how should precede the 
thought. Language was the instrument of thought, but 
would not have them use the language; read and talk, then 
use thought. Subjects must be carefully and systematically 
studied. 





Mr. Fletcher said that many of the most independent men 
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are out of school; we need men of thought. He spoke of the 
method of work in normal schools, by reading and asking 
scholars to write; time thus spent brings out latent power. 


“ Classical Studies.” 


G. B. Files, of Augusta, read a paper on “‘ Classical Studies, 
and their Place in the Public School.”” The speaker main- 
tained the supremacy of Greek and Latin as disciplinary 
studies, and showed that they are a fruitful source of that va- 
ried knowledge indispensable to the highest scholarship. It is 
argued that the classics ought not to be taught in the high 
school, because all are burdened with taxation to secure to a 
few the advantages of a classical education. The same argu- 
ment obtains in a greater or less degree in regard to the sci- 
ences, higher mathematics, and in fact in regard to the whole 
system of public instruction. Weare told that the teaching of 
the classics ought to to be left to special fitting-schools, and 
subjects of a practical value taught in the high school. This 
would be a great injustice to the poor boy, as he could not, like 
the rich man’s son, attend the preparatory school. Besides, if 
the poor and rich should not have equal educational privileges, 
the result would be class distinctions,—a state of things 
against which history lifts her warning voice. In regard to 
the accusation that the high school is not practical, — it can be 
said that it is not the office of the high school to fit the pupil 
for his special trade or profession, but to develop his mental 
powers and furnish general knowledge. That is a meagre idea 
of education which would confine it to skillful manipulations 
and a familiarity with business forms. 


B. R. Melcher said that mental development can be obtained 
through the classics, asthe mind is greater than the body; the 
end is to make the man; it obliges close attention, analyzes 
sentences, makes one acquainted with many outside subjects 
and circumstances; develops reasoning power; they contain 
passages of rare beauty. Classical style is defined by saying 
that the right words are in the right places; natural order is 
shown by the power to compare different languages. The au- 
thors of the middle ages do not compare with the classics; 
French and German can be learned so easily that they can 
never take the place of the old languages. 


UNITED MEETING. 


At 4 o’clock the sections united again, at Lamont Hall, to 
listen to a paper by G. T. Fletcher, principal of the Castine 
State Normal School, on 


“ Country Schools of the Past and Present: their 
Classification and Needs.” 


The common school is the glory of New England; in the 
olden time the studies were few, and time allotted to school at- 
tendance brief; yet strong, vigorous men and women were the 
product of such training. He vividly described the old school- 
house, with its meagre equipments; methods of instruction 
were of the A-B-C method, — slow and unnatural often, but 
producing some good, thorough scholars. Those were fiat days, 
no reasons were required. ‘‘Why” was not taught. The 
county schools of the present need better classification; there 
should be no more than four classes, and not more than four 
studies; longer terms of school: an extended course of in- 
struction; more natural adaptation for the work of teaching; 
a higher standard of qualification, and a better reward to 
teachers; intelligent supervision is one of the most important 
things to be secured; an enlightened public sentiment; more 
demand for trained normal teachers. 

C. C. Rounds, of Farmington State Normal School, said 
that the teachers of the olden time were, in his experience, 
men and women of natural ability, and many of the pupils 
were earnest seekers after knowledge. The strong characters 
of men employed to control the schools in the past seemed to 
the pupils strong in teaching-force. The urgent want of our 
present system of education is the professional inspection of 
schools, as illustrated in Holland, which has made the primary 
schools of that country among the best in the world. Adapt- 
ation to country-life must be recognized; industrial instrne- 
tion must be given to fit men and women for the actual duties 
of a life of labor. The problem of organizing our instruction 
must be put into the hands of skilled professional superin- 
tendents. 

Committees Appointed. 
The president announced the following committees: 
On Resolutions—W. J. Corthell, Calais; Thomas Tash, Port- 
land; A. W. Burr, Hallowell; B. P. Snow, Alfred; B. R. Mel- 
cher, Saco. 
On Nominations—R. Woodbury, Farmington; D. L. Smith, 
Topsham; A. B. Merrill, Portland. 
Time and Place of Meeting—C. C. Rounds, Farmington; 
A. E. Chase, Portland; G. B. Files, A 


On Teachers and Teachers’ Places—N. A. Luce, Augusta; 
L. G. Jordan, Lewiston; C. M. Herring, Brunswick. 


Sreconp Day. — EVENING SESSION. 
“ Free High Schools.” 





Rey. B. P. Snow gave a paper on this topic. It was a strong 
and convincing argument in favor of the support of high schools 
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by. the State. Two books have made New England what it is,— 
the Bible and the spelling-book, and their use and study should 
not be, in any sense, abridged. Enlarge education; look for 
the maximum, not the minimum. The high school should be 
a fixed factor in the school system of New England. Itisa 
step backward to abolish the free high school ; our ancestors had 
this idea in their mind in the first ordinance establishing the 
grammar school in towns having one hundred inhabitants. 
The desirableness of this grade of schools is virtually admitted, 
in the universal approval of city high schools, Fifty pupils in 
the country need the higher instruction as much as in the 
city. The enemies of the high school are blind to the power 
of advanced culture. The philosophy of education is in har- 
mony with the broad culture of those who pursue the cur- 
rents of thought from their source to the great ocean of knowl- 
edge. The support of the high school is in accord with the 
traditions of our own and other nations of civilization. To 
support the high school is to benefit and bless the schools of 
lower grades; it reacts favorably on the common school. The 
power that builds the common school comes down from the 
higher school. It is the State’s duty, and the State’s right, to 
furnish this culture to all its aspiring youth. The great na- 
tional questions of suffrage, of finance, of equal rights to all, 
demand the grasp of mind which will fit the pupil to decide 
these great questions wisely. The cure of all our national 
errors is to come from the spelling-book and the high moral 
culture of the voters of our land. The wealth of the State is 
in its strongmen much more than in its material wealth. 

The discussion of the question was continued by Mr. Lord, 
of Scarboro. 

Then followed the address of Rev. Dr. Robbins, president of 
Colby University at Waterville. His subject was 


“ Character.” 

The moral element in education has received too little recog- 
nition in our system of education. The welfare of the individ- 
ual, of the family, of the State, of the nation, and the salvation 
of the world, depend upon moral education. The end of edu- 
cation is regarded by many as a fitting preparation to get a 
living. This isa degrading motive. Herbert Spencer’s view is 
that the end of education is to prepare one how to live. 

This is well, as far as it goes; but to live completely is to use 
all our faculties for the highest benefit of ourselves and others. 
The child should be taught that no course of action is perfect 
that is not right in the abstract as well as in the concrete. 
Man, as the teacher, has to deal with him; has three elements,— 
the physical, the intellectual, and the moral, — and these ele- 
ments must be guided and prevented from all evil tendencies. 
The highest element in man gives law to the lower; the con- 
science is of the greatest importance, and his chief endowment. 
It is the point in man’s nature that touches God. The su- 
preme end of education is highest spiritual development in 
harmony with his natural powers. God, and the laws of moral 
right are inductively taught by a study of the demands made 
by the nature of man. Religious and moral character are the 
highest spheres of education. The concurrent testimony of 
all wise men is that religious and moral character are the 
proper result of true instruction and drill. The child ought 
to be surrounded by an atmosphere of influences that will 
make conscience the guide and judicial power in all the acts 
of his life. Character is the sum of the soul’s life. High re- 
ligious and moral character is essential to such success in life 
as deserves théname. There must be more and better instruc- 
tion in moral obligations, if we would preserve and perpetuate 
our national liberties. If pupils are sent forth from our 
schools selfish, vicious, godless, then the future men and wo- 
men of the age to come will be of that terrible stamp. 


Banquet by the Citizens of Brunswick. 

After the address of Dr. Robbins, the members of the Asso- 
ciation were entertained at the Congregational Church by the 
citizens of Brunswick, who gave the members and invited 
guests a bountiful collation. The tables were laden with evi- 
dences of the generous hospitality of the people, and were 
served by young ladies in a most graceful manner. Professor 
Chapman presided; brief and witty speeches were made by 
Messrs. Corthell, Luce, Sheldon of Boston, Snow, Burr, Chase, 
Rounds, Fletcher of Castine, and others. Enlivening music 
was furnished, and the occasion was one of rare enjoyment to 
all present. The memory of the good people of Brunswick 
will be cherished by the teachers of Maine with lively gratitude. 


THIRD Day.—MoRNING SESSION. 
The discussion was resumed of 


The Free High School. 

Mr. E. Hammons, of Clinton, presented a paper on the 
topic. He took strong ground in favor of the free high- 
school system of the State. Every State in this Union should 
furnish a full and comprehensive course of education to all the 
people; and the high schools are a necessity to accomplish this 
good object. These schools supply well-prepared teachers for 
the common schools of the State at much less cost than by the 
academies and private institutions. Advancement should be 
our aim in the scope of higher education, — no step backward 
should be permitted. 





Samuel Libbey, of Orono, defended the principle of taxation 
in support of the high schools; and illustrated it by reference to 
the workings of the present high schools of the State, the great 
advantages to the common schools, in furnishing good teachers, 
in stimulating public sentiment in favor of moral and intel- 
lectual progress and improvement. The property of the State 
should maintain the schools and educate all the children. 

W. J. Corthell, of Calais, eloquently defended the free high 
schools, on constitutional grounds; and ably contended for 
equal privileges to all sections of the State. To support the 
present system of free schools of the higher grade, only costs 
eighteen cents on each thousand dollars. A man paying $1.80 
would represent property of $10,000. The facts and figures 
were given, showing conclusively that since the passage of the 
free high-school law in 1873, the teaching of the State had been 
improved from 40 to 50 percent. On national grounds this 
question rises to one of supreme importance, giving to the poor 
equal opportunity for position and influence with the rich. 
Mr. Corthell made the argument of the occasion, and was 
heartily applauded by the Association for his stirring address 
in favor of the free high schools. j 

W. Harper, of Farmington, spoke, favoring the continuance 
of the present schools. 

Rev. A. W. Burr, of Hallowell, would require the high 
schools to be better gradsd, and continued through the entire 
year, 

Mr. Corthell contended that there was rapid progress being 
made in grading, and prolonging the sessions of these schools. 

Mr. Burr thought there was an attempt in these high schoosl 
to do too much of the upper-story work, to the neglect of the 
essentials of fundamental culture. 

C. C. Rounds, of Farmington, hoped that the politicians 
would be forced to investigate this whole subject, and if they 
would act in the light of candid investigation, they would sup- 
port a bill which would enlarge the present system. The vaca- 
tions in the schools of the State are too long, and the support 
of the free high schools would tend to correct this evil. 


Reports of Committees. 

Mr. Corthell, chairman of Committee on Resolutions, pre- 
sented the following: 

Resolved, That Boards of County Examiners for certificating 
teachers, wisely appointed, and duly regarding the interests of 
those already in the profession, are imperatively demanded, 
both by a wise economy of the public money and the impor- 
tant needs of our schools. 

Resolved, That this Association regards the free high school 
as an essential and most valuable element in our popular edu- 
cation; that the State has acted wisely in giving it encourage- 
ment; and that substantial support in the future will be a 
most profitable investment. 

Resolved, That we earnestly exhort our fellow-teachers to 
greater interest in our educational journals, and such educa- 
tional works as have for their object the greater usefulness 
and the ennobling of our calling. 

Resolved, Thai this Association tender its thanks to the 
Maine Central railroad for the free return;tickets granted to 
members. 

Resolved, That this Association tender to citizens of Bruns- 
wick and Topsham its heartfelt thanks for the generous hos- 
pitality so freely offered in their homes, and the unexampled 
liberality exhibited in the collation so happily crowning the 
good things of the session. 

W. J. CoRTHELL. 
A. W. Burr. 
B. P. Snow. 
B. R. MELCHER. 

Mr. C. C. Rounds, chairman of Committee on Time and 
Place of Meeting, reported Gardiner as the place, and the time 
Dec. 30th and 31st, and Jan. Ist, 1880. 

R. Woodbury, from the Committee on Nominations, nom- 
inated the following officers, and they were unanimously 
elected: 

President—A. W. Burr, Hallowell. Vice-President—W. J. 
Corthell, Gorham. Secretary and Treasurer—W. O. Fletcher, 
Biddeford. Executive Com.—N. A. Luce, Augusta; T. Tash, 
Portland ; G. A. Robertson, Augusta. State Editor New 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucATION,—W. O. Fletcher, Bidde- 
ford. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


— Avery successful and well-attended Teachers’ Institute 
was held at Stamford on the 12th, 13th, and 14th ult., under 
the direction of Secretary Northrop. The various lectures, 
lessons, and exercises were of an interesting and instructive 
character. The evening exercises were very largely attended, 
and the capacious hallin which the meetings were held could 
not accommodate all who were desirous of attending. Well- 
conducted institutes may be regarded as one of the best instru- 
mentalities for improving and stimulating teachers who may 
attend, and also for awakening and enlightening the interest 
of the citizens who are favored with their benefits. No true 
tedcher can attend a good institute without being made better 
thereby. The teachers and parents of Stamford manifested 
much interest on this occasion. 








— It is estimated that of the 60,000 students in 350 colleges 
in the United States and Canada 25,000 are professing Chris- 
tians. The Roman Catholic schools are not included, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASS. EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL AT WORCESTER, 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
(Concluded from last week.] 
FrRIDAY.—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In the afternoon three different meetings were held, one 
being devoted to high schools, one to grammar schools, and 
one to primary schools. 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 

W. C. Collar, president. The first paper was read by Sam- 

uel Thurber, principal of the Worcester High School, on 
The Recent Criticisms on Publie High Schools. 

The current criticisms upon high schools that find expres- 
sion in the press are attributable to the prevailing pessimism 
which wreaks itself upon all public institutions in destructive 
speeches and acts. There exists, among a large class of men, 
a decided animus against our schools, and especially against 
our high schools, Extreme and unwarranted assertions are 
made in hostility to educational methods and practices. It 
behoves teachers to try to ascertain the kernel of truth that 
lies hidden within this mass of fault-finding. The charge that 
the schools inculcate a dislike for labor, is very likely to be in 
no small degree justifiable. Their customs give color to the 
opinion, entertained by many observers, that they devote their 
energies largely to mere displays, with the object of amusing the 
public and showing off their pupils. Serious work is undoubt- 
edly done in the schools, but of this the critics know nothing. 
They only see what the schools offer to the world on their oc- 
casions of festivity and parade. Moreover, the very fact of so 
much time being given to scenic and histrionie exhibitions 
must of necessity abridge the opportunity for the serious pur- 
poses for which the schools exist. Exhibitions, moreover, 
cultivate conceit in the pupils’ character. They hinder the 
development of modest manners by instilling into the minds 
of such an exaggerated estimate of their abilities. Almost all 
the declamation that is practiced tends the sameway. The 
usual claim, that it begets a stage-confidence, is only too well- 
founded. The stage-confidence should not be cultivated, but 
repressed. The American citizen is too ready a talker, and 
too willing to speak before he has digested his thoughts. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Daniell, of Boston, not agreeing with Mr. Thurber in 
regard to declamation, believed good declamation to be of great 
advantage to the pupils, while admitting that bad declamation 
is at all times to be avoided. 

Mr. Merrill, of Andover, also spoke a good word for proper 
instruction in declamation as of advantage to pupils. 

Mr. Thurber said the declamation he objected to is what is 
seen at the stage displays, not the teaching of elocution to en- 
able a pupil to speak or read properly. 

Mr. Baldwin spoke in favor of public graduations as a means 
of bringing the school before the public to let them know what 
is being done in the schoolroom. 

Mr. Smith, of Dorchester, favored exhibitions, provided 
they show the real work of the school, not wholly intellectual, 
but embodying a certain degree of sentiment, expressing 
the opinion that we are cutting off all sympathy between 
school and home. 

“The Pronunciation of Latin.” 

The second paper was on the above subject, by Mr. John 
Tetlow, of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston. |This valuable 
paper will follow previous papers of the professorin THE 
JOURNAL. | 


The Sauveur System of Teaching Languages. 

The next paper was by Harris R. Greene, principal of the 
Oread Institute, Worcester; the paper being devoted to show- 
ing that the Sauveur system is unphilosophical, defective, su- 
perficial, and short-lived. He began by first considering the 
claim of the system to naturalness, which, he said, is fallacious, 
and pronounced the system unfitted to the schools. He then 
proceeded to a comparison of recognized methods, which he 
divided into conversational, formal, and analytical, with the 
Sauveur system, which claims to be the natural system, his 
deductions being in favor of the recognized methods. ‘Text- 
books alone he would not employ, believing it the teacher's 
function to assist the pupil after inspiring him to do all he can 
for himself. He also spoke of the recognized methods at some 
length, supporting them as far preferable to any new method 
yet introduced. 

Professor Ziillig replied, saying that the normal method 
must not be called the Sauveur system, because it does not 
fall or stand with one name; and its essential features have 
ever been preached by sound minds, such as Roger Ascham 
and Jacotot, Kraitsir, and Blackie. We do not pretend that 
our method is nature’s own method, but I will show how 
fully it deserves the name of natural. 

1. It presents language, this unique, natural production, in 
its essence as articulate and intelligible sound, before it ex- 
hibits written language or linguistic theory. 

2. In our instruction, we never separate what by nature is 
inseparable, — language-sound and meaning. 

3. Finding every language to be its own interpreter among 
some portion of our race, we also interpret language through 
itself, making free and liberal use of nature that impresses all 





alike, and of the common laws of mind. 
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4. Saving the true character of language, profiting by na- 
ture’s hints, laws, and facts, in our instruction, we succeed in 
restoring language-study in its natural position among other 
fields of learning. Like the music-teacher, we are first devel- 
oping sense and organ, conversalionally implanting laws of 
pronunciation, elocution, and euphony. The full freshness 
and original power of an idiom we preserve by the minutest 
attention to its individual sound and system. Believing lan- 
guage to b? no ambiguous voice between nature, without and 
within,» nake the wealth of outward and of inward nature 
contribute materials for our conversation. Exerting, but not 
satisfying, the student’s interest in these researches, we always 
remain seckers of language, not of philosophy of mind or na- 





ture. 
5. In this way, filling the learner’s mind with wonder and 


love of investigation, having relieved it of the burdens of 
grammar, translation, and dictionary, and holding up one lan- 
guage only to his observation for one time, we may shortly 
succeed in speaking through several languages in succession. 
When our class talks, we reveal the inner structure of lan- 


guage; we descend to the roots; observe the growth of deriva- 
tion, and so discover the natural affinity of all languages in 
their depth, and their development in the change of word- 
meaning (etymology). We begin by sharpening sense and 
organ, and we succeed in giving knowledge lastly through in- 
tuition. With this live possession of a Sprachglfishl, the pupil 
will approach the study of grammar at college as a critical 
judge, will use a dictionary with discernment, and may one 
day translate the genius of one language into that one of an- 
other. Justly a noble man has said: '*The Natural Method 
leads to the highest teaching.”’ 


GRAMMAR Scuoor SECTION. 

The meeting of the Grammar School Section was presided 
over by E. I. Comins, of Worcester. 

The first paper was read by W. H. Bartlett, of Worces- 
ter, on ‘‘ Economic Science as a Branch of Popular Education,” 
taking the ground that something besides reading, writing, and 
and arithmetic constitutes a common education, including as 
studies of equal importance, geography, history, and the other 
attributes of what is commonly called a liberal education. ~He 
urged the study of political science in all grades of schools, 
even in the primary work. 

The subject was discussed by A. G. Boyden, principal of the 
Bridgewater Normal School, and Rev. Henry Blanchard, of 
Springfield. 

The second paper was by J. D. Miller, principal of the Leo- 
minster High School, on ‘‘ The Study of English in Grades be- 
low the High Sechool.”’ He believed, first, that a young mind 
was better fitted by nature to receive the elementary branches 
of education than an old one; that a boy fourteen years of age 
could acquire a certain amount of Latin with one-third less 
labor than a young man twenty years of age; and what is true 
of the study of a language will hold in the English branches. 
Composition and rhetoric will never go amigs. 

The topic was discussed by H. M. Harrington, superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Bridgeport, Conn.; Allen Wood, of 
New Bedford, and Wm. W. Waterman, of Taunton. 

The third paper was by R. C. Metcalf, principal of Wells 
School, Boston, on ‘‘ What and How to Read.’’ He cautioned 
against reading everything, advocated thoroughness in the 
study of language, if only in one. Follow your tastes in the 
matter of reading or study, and content yourself with a very 
general knowledge of other subjects. Study the characteristics 
of your pupils. If one excels in mathematics, commend him 
for his success and direct him to studies that require a mathe- 
matical mind. If he fails, do not tell him that mathematics 
form the backbone of all knowledge, and he who succeeds there 
is sure of success anywhere. 

Teachers should require all pupils ten years of age and up- 
ward, to own a note-book, in which shall be recorded from 
time to time, the names of all books that might be read with 
profit in connection with the subjects taught in the school- 
room. Such reading will crowd out much that is valueless, if 
not positively hurtful. In reading for self-culture have a note- 
book always at hand; first, to preserve the name of any work 
bearing upon the subject in hand; second, to mark topics 


which you wish to examine further at another time. Have a 
suitable blank-book to preserve a record of striking thoughts 
and beautiful passages that may occur, and in which to write 
your own convictions of the author’s thoughts, and of the se- 
lect passages that you have preserved. ‘This work should be 
done as an aid to the proper digestion of the subject-matter, 
and to gain clearness of thought and, consequently, clearness 
of expression. 

He also urged the teaching of the beautiful in nature and 
art as complementary to the reading of good and valuable books 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 

This section was presided over by Prof. B. F. Tweed. super- 
visor of schools, Boston. A paper on ‘* Method of Teaching 
Reading in Primary Schools,”’ was read by Mr. George A. Wal- 
ton, of Westfield. 

Mr. Walton described the process of teaching beginners to 
read; among these were the a-b-c, the phonic, the phonetic or 
Phonotypie, the word-building, and word-methods, so-called. 
After showing the objections to all the other processes, he il- 
lustrated the plan of teaching by the word-method, and claimed 
that it was the only possible process of teaching beginners to 
read, and so the only method. Mr, Walton showed that read- 








ing consists not in calling words, but in associating ideas and 
thoughts with words, and in expressing these so as to excite 
ideas and thoughts in the minds of others; and he claimed that 
whatever interposed between the thought or idea and its sign, 
was a hindrance to the process of learning to read. The alpha- 
bet is to be learned for the sake of written expression, and the 
phonic analysis for the sake of articulation and vocal culture. 
The order of teaching requires that the word shall precede the 
teaching of its letters or its sounds. 

Suggestions of Methods of Teaching Nutural History 

in Primary Schools, 

were given by Miss Crocker, of the board of supervisors, Bos- 
ton. The topic assigned implies that Natural History is to be 
taught, and what teaching can be more appropriate? If learn- 
ing to read be the first objective-point in primary school in- 
struction, then this study of nature is preliminary and helpful. 
The child will be eager to read a record of familiar thought, 
and we can let the first records come from his own observa- 
tion of plants and animals. As he learns new words, or tells, 
in simple phrase, what he sees, the written symbols on the 
blackboard may express his thought, and he will watch them 
till they are fixed in his memory. The book of nature is the 
first book open to children. Only the mother can tell how 
early a child begins to read it, — to be attracted by the form, 
color, and fragrance of flowers, and to watch the motions and 
habits of animals. The first efforts are to reach after, to 
handle, to examine. Let us take the hint, and follow natural 
methods when the child enters school. Let him handle speci- 
mens, and be led by skillful direction to observe and compare, 
and to tell simply what he sees and knows. We must be care- 
ful to let him do the work for himself; to draw from him, giv- 
ing him only what he can not properly get for himself. Thus 
we shall secure the best training for the perceptive faculties, 
while the child responds to it naturally. 

We cannot begin too early to encourage a love of nature, to 
furnish resources, enjoyments, protections for a life-time. 
Children who are interested in watching the habits of animals, 
the wonders of the ant-hill, the changes of the caterpillar, the 
adaptation of habits to structure in the domestic animals, will 
be turned aside from temptations to cruelty. But we must 
begin simply, seeking to interest the children at home first in 
their surroundings, and then to lead them to be curious about 
unfamiliar plants and animals. And we must lead only where 
they can follow, —a little way in many directions. We may 
let the children tend and water plants in the schoolroom, and 
learn much of their growth and needs; to see how the bud un- 
folds into leaf or flower ; how the flower has its use as well as 
its beauty; how the little cutting becomes a new plant; how 
the seedling may be traced back to the seed; what work the 
roots and leaves do; what products we get from plants, ete. 

This will include the study of forms and parts; but the 
technical names for them only as the child is ready to receive 
them; a leaf can be “‘cut like the teeth of a saw,’’ or “ scal- 
loped on the edge,’”’ till the child is ready to ask for *‘ the 
other name,” as he certainly will, if rightly taught. 

Unconsciously to the children, they will be pursuing the 
method of the naturalist from the start. To observe, com- 
pare, infer, and then classify is the true method, and thus 
children will be preparing for scientific study later, if their in- 
terest and opportunity lead in this direction. We may begin 
to study animals with the cat, dog, or cow, and in each case 
have in a familiar animal a type of structure. We need not 
be afraid to bring the cat to the schoolroom, to watch the mo- 
tions and the ways; to encourage the children to observe their 
kittens at home; to see how they tread so noiselessly; how they 
see so well in the dark; how they scratch; what kind of teeth 
and tongues they have; how rapid and springing their motions 
are: what use they make of their whiskers, ete. A series of 
such lessons, adapted to different grades, will prepare the 
children to recognize the relatives of the cat, — ‘‘ the-cat fam- 
ily,”? —and the adaptation of structure to mode of life. The 
‘*Natural History Series ’’ of pictures published by Mr. Prang 
will aid greatly in such lessons, and bring classification in 
many ways. We may classify by kinds of food; number of 
limbs; mode of locomotion; sounds made, etc.; all the while 
preparing for the closer structural classification of the natur- 
alist. which can be appreciated only after long and mature 
studies. 

Musie in Primary Schools 

was discussed by H. E. Holt, director of music in the Boston 
public schools. Mr. Holt designated the period of childhood 
from infancy to eight years of age, as the period of sponta- 
neous singing. The objects of music in the primary schouls 
are the development of the musical nature and the training of 
the voice andear. ‘To do this we must appeal to the ear first, 
and children must not be expected to learn from notes what 
has not been previously taught by rote. Hence, rote-singing 
is the only natural and normal method. Note-singing should 
follow rote-singing in regular order, in teaching the little folks, 
Mr. H. illustrated his methods in class instruction, with the 
members of the Institute as aclass. The little fellows entered 
into the exercise with enthusiasm, and came out with well- 
developed methods and with the congratulations of their in- 
structor. 

Friday evening a large audience listened with delight to 
Professor Nile’s lecture on Alpine Glaciers, beautifully ilfus- 


trated by the stereopticon, 





SATURDAY.—9 A.M. 

The first business was the choice of officers, which resulted 
as follows: 

President—William F. Bradbury, Cambridge. 

Vice-Fresidents—Nathaniel T. Allen, Newton ; James 8. 
Barrell, Cambridge; Albert G. Boyden, Bridgewater; Charles 
J. Chase, Lowell; William C. Collar, Boston; Eli A. Hubbard, 
Springfield; Charles P. Rugg, New Bedford ; William W. 
Waterman, Taunton; Albert P. Marble, Worcester: Francis 
W. Parker, Quincy; Jas. F. Blackinton. Boston; Alfred Bunker, 
Boston; Samuel Eliot, Boston; Ellen Hyde, Framingham. 

Secretary—Ray G. Huling, Fitchburg. 

Assistant Secretaries — William H. Bartlett, Worcester ; 
Allen F. Wood, New Bedford. 

Corresponding Secretary—Charles F. King, Boston. 

Treasurer—Edward I. Comins, Worcester. 

Councillors—Daniel B. Hagar, Salem; John W_ Dickinson, 
Newtonville: C. Goodwin Clark, Boston; Byron Groce, Bos- 
ton; A. P. Stone, Springfield; John W. Allard, Milton; Eliza 
B. Woodward, Bridgewater; John D. Philbrick, Boston; Henry 
©. Hardon, Newton; M. Grant Daniell, Boston; Joseph G. 
Scott, Westfield; William W. Colburn, Springfield, 


The Committee on Resolutions reported a series, which were 
adopted. 

Messrs. Hagar, Stone, Smith, and Marble were appointed a 
committee to publish an historical pamphlet of the Association, 
and $150 was appropriated to defray the expenses of printing. 

A committee of five, consisting of Messrs. Hagar, Allen, 
Tweed, Stone, and Boyden, were appointed to coéperate with 
the American Philological Association, in memorializing Con- 
gress to establish a commission to investigate the orthography 
of our language, and report upon the practicability and need 
of reform in English orthography. 

The Committee on Necrology reported appropriate resolu- 
tions on the deaths of W. R. Dimmock, Loring Lothrop, and 
Charles Hammond. 

A paper on the question ‘‘ Ought the Public to Furnish 
Gratuitously all Text-Books in Public Schools,’’ was read by 
Homer B. Sprague, principal of the Girls’ High School, Boston; 
after which it was voted to publish the same for the use of the 
Association. By request, Colonel Sprague has consented to 
give parts of the paper to our readers. 

At 11:30 an able address was given by Prof. Walter Smith 
on ** Art Education at the Paris Exhibition.’’ The address was 
a review of the main features of the Exposition on the art 
side, and the progress of the several nations in industry and 
wealth in proportion to their attention to art education, 


Visible Speech. 

The last subject on the programme was “* Visible Speech,”’ 
by Professor Butterfield of the Boston University. This sub- 
ject is yet in its infancy, but it is fast becoming known to the 
educational world, and we believe justly so, too, as it is one of 
the most vital importance to educators, 

Professor Butterfield began his discourse by giving a history 
of the discovery of the system by Professor Bell, of the Edin- 
burgh University. He illustrated his lecture largely, by draw- 
ing diagrams of the position of the vocal organs while articu- 
lating different sounds. To each organ or part of an organ 
used in articulating, is given a symbol pictorial of the part 
used. Each symbol used represents a definite position of the 
organ used while producing the elementary sound, — the cor- 
relation of sounds and symbols under this alphabet self-inter- 
preting to those who are acquainted with the system of visible 
speech. Each symbol has a fixed phonetic value, and any 
sound produced by the human voice may be written in those 
symbols, and afterwards read with accuracy by those who have 
been instructed in this branch of education. We were a little 
surprised to find that all the symbols required to represent all 
sounds in any language, — and it has been tried in some forty 
with perfect satisfaction,—does not exceed one hundred. After 
drawing most of the symbols comprising the consonant-chart, 
the vowel-chart was exhibited. The latter differed from the 
former by being of larger dimensions and presenting the ap- 
pearance of notes used for teaching the sol fa system of sing- 
ing. Professor B. asked to have an experiment in the pres- 
ence of the audience, that they might better judge the merits 


of the system. Mrs. Butterfield and Mr. J. H. Brown, a gen- 
tleman from Canada who had only studied the system under 
Professor Butterfield for five weeks, went into an adjoining 
room while the audience dictated French, Greek, Japanese, 
and German words, while Mr. Butterfield wrote them on the 
board in visible-symbols. Mr. Brown was first called, and ar- 
ticulated what was on the board with perfect accuracy. Mrs. 
Butterfield was then called, and delighted the audience with 
her perfect pronunciation of the different languages written. 

To say the audience were pleased, would be a mild way of 
expressing it, as many of them pronounced it a miracle. One 
of the most important features of the system to our common 
schools will be as an aid to correct faulty pronunciation as 
well as a means of retaining correct articulation. It is inval- 
uable in deaf-schools, and is used in some thirty institutions 
at present. We feel confident this subject will take a front 
place ere long, and we look forward with a great deal of pleas- 
ure to that period. 


The Institute was adjourned sine die. 








Outo.—A convention of superintendents of public schools 
throughout Ohio wili be held at Columbus, Jan. 11, 1879, for 
the purpose of urging upon the Legislature the passage of 
a law creating the office of county superintendent of common 
schools, ’ 
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Dick Sands. 





Cr. 8vo, cl. 


16mo, cl. - 


vols., 8vo, law sheep. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Tue Yearly Renewable Policies of the Provi- 
dent of New York Co. (Mr. Sheppard Homans), 
appear to offer a reasonable way of avoiding 
most of the defects and uncertainties of the 
old plans of life insurance. The holder of one 
of these policies pays this year for only the act- 
nal cost of this year’s insurance, and the policy 
gives him the right to renew as long as he 
pleases, by paying in a similar way in each 
forward year only the current cost; the rates 
being fixed in the policy. His account with 
the company is actually squared at the end of 


each year. This plan seems to be simple, safe, 
and desirable. The advertisement of the Com- 
pany appears in Toe JounNnAL of this date. 


GRAND ExcurRsION TO EUROPE IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1879. —It will be seen by an ad- 
vertisement.in another place that Dr. Tourjée, 
of Boston, the director of the great European 
Excursion of 1878, has arranged to make a 


similar trip during the coming summer of 1879. 
Not only the most interesting parts of Great 
Britain, but the most picturesque regions and 
art centers of Continental Europe will be 
visited. 


How to regain our losses and make a com- 
petency-is the anxious question of thousands, 
these hard times. Take advice and remit to 
the extent of your means to Messrs. Baxter & 
Co., 17 Wall street, New York, who, by their 
careful and judicious monthly investments for 


customers, have brought joy to numbers. 
This firm issue a Financial Manual, replete 
with information relating to stocks, which 
they mail free on application. 


HovueuTon, Oseoon & Co. present to their 
readers and ours a class of books which should 
be on the shelves of all our libraries and read- 


ing-tables. A new and valuable list is pub- 
lished this week, and we can assure Journal- 
ists that they all have great intrinsic value. | 

a 





In a note in this column last week, concern- | 


ing Babyland (D. Lothrop & Co., publishers), | 
a mistake occurred. They furnish twenty-five 
copies for 50 cents,—not fifty copies. 


The Primary Teacher, 1877. 


SI BJECTS. 
Arithmetic, . 
“es 








WRITERS. 


P Malcom MacVicar, 

° . Edward Olney. 

> Harriet L. Keeler. 
Samuel McCutchen. 
Mary P. Colburn. 
Mrs. Eleanor Smith. 
Mrs. L. P. Hopkins. 
Miss. S. P. Bartlett. 
Mrs. Harriet N. Austin. 


Drawing, .« . P 
Experiments in Teaching, 
Flower Lessons, . ‘ 
Health for Teachers, 

. e Prof. Anderson. 


Language, wie’ ce Prof. 8. 8. Greene. 
4 ° Prof. G. P. Quackenbos. 


eeewion, the Mme. Kraus-Boelte, 
rae 
reoiag? bia. . L. B. Monroe. 
“ oe A. T. Stapleton. 
Editor's Note- Book. 


> NAS oder Prof. L.W. Mason. 
Penmanship, 
: F. W. Parker, 


This work is especially oa/uable to the Teachers of 
Primary grades. All Teachers will read it with profit. 
Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

186 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





2 vols., crown 8vo, cl. 





PUBLICA TIONS. 


Author. Publisher. Pyles 
O W Holmes Houghton, Osgood & Co 7 fh 
“ ‘ 


o 


_ 


“ “ 


- William Winter Lee & Shepard 
Mrs Z B Gustafson “ we 
Gen O O Howard 
Geo M Towle 

D R Locke “ 
F D Maurice “ 
H W French 
Prosper Merimeée 
Van n 

Benj F Taylor 
Geo McKnight 
Hardy 


“ “ 


“ “ 

T B Peterson & Bros 
o “ iti 
sc Griggs & Co 1.50, 

Henry Holt & Co 

“ ir “ 

Scribner & Welford 18.00, 
E Steiger 

Peter G Thomson 

I. Prang & Co 15.00, 18,00, 20 
Little, Brown & Co 12 
Author’s Pub Co : 


oso BR ce 9 td ons 0s 69 00 tas nae tas eas 
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it 


Falke 

Benj V Abbott 
Breckinridge 
Crawford 
Brinkley 
Guizot 

Linton 

Reigart 
We-ton 
Anderson 


Derby Bros 
Gates & Co 
Harper & Bros 
Lane 8 Hart 

I 8 Homans 

DPD Lothrop & Co 


i 


i “ “ 


Estes & Lauriat 

G P Putnam’s Sons 
Macmillan & Co 

J G Martindale 
Chas Scribner’s Sons 


Branch 


Ballard & Smith 
Molesworth 
Martindale 
Verne 


COO ee 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the sime time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’'S COMPANION 


will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them * to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages se/f-education, 1t inspires every boy and girl with 
a «desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have his pupils take this paper. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 ceuts for a year; or,if you 
must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 
teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given away. 
2. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


Marshall's Great Portraits 
LINCOLN, __ 
CRANT, 
BEECHER, 
WASHINGTON, 


FREE! 


A RENEWAL of THE JOURNAL and One New Subscrip- 
tion will secure TWO ENGRAVINGS. A RENEWAL 
and Two New Subscriptions will secure THREE EN- 
GRAVINGS. The greatest offer ever made! 
OSCAR MARSHALL, 


245 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


202 tf 
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Revised, Enlarged 
AND 


NEWLY |LLUSTRATED. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Reo. Wm, A. Harris, D. D., President of The Wesleyan 
Female Institute, Staunton, Va. 

I regard “The Story of the Bible,” in this age of skepticism and 
free-thinking, as just the book for schools. It meets a want long 
and deeply felt in our schools and seminaries. * * * I expect 
to use it as extensively as possible in the future as a text-book of 
sacred history for our college classes. No school or college ought 
to be without snch a valuable work. 

From Edward (. Stone, M. A., Principal of American Asylum for 
Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Conn. 

We have used “The Story of the Bible” in our school for two 
years; we like it very much and shall continue to use it. The 
style is clear and simple. The book is easily understood by our 
pee and they are interested in it. We find them reading it 

yond where their lessons are assigned, and some have read it 
through. * * * It is ¢ Jeulated to give a large amount of im- 
portant Bible instrnetion .o the more advanced as well as to the 
younger pupils of our schools. It gives me pleasure to testify to 
the excellence of this book. 

From Geo. W. Clark, Ph. D., Principal of Mount Washington Col. 
legiate Institute, 40 Washington Square, New York City. 

My yy: have been delighted with ‘‘ The Story of the Bible.” 
* * * It is worthy of wide circulation and general adoption by 
all Christian families and schools. 

From Miss E. L. me - Principal of Young Ladies’ Institute, 
611 Marshall Street, hiladelphia. 

‘We have used “The Story of the Bible” for several years in 
five of our classes, comprising pupils of from 12 to 18 years of age. 
During this time its value has, in my estimation, increased rather 
than diminished. The parents of the pupils alsoare pleased with 
the book, while the pupils themselves have become more inter- 
ested in the study of Seripture history than ever beforo. 


Retail Price of School Edition, Bound in Cloth, $1.00. 


Yon ¢ CHARLES FOSTER, Publisher, 
118 So. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


SCHOOLS fous quan 
‘eac ro 

the New-England Bureau of Education. “For further 

information, circulars, etc., etc., address the Manager, 
F. B. SNOW, 


14 Hawley Street, Boston. 
W-ENGLAND BUREAU O DU 
N 16 HA STREET, ee camel 
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PLAYS AND DIALOGUES — 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 
reguired to suit all. No scenery required. \ ery pop- 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. Price, 
15 cts. each, Send for descriptive circular. Also the 
cheapest and best Air oe ry the eo oi Globes, 
Shar »., furnished at lowest rates. 
Maps, Charts, etc., f ay eet SE NISON, 


195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 








ss COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 

Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 

Rk. D. PATTEN. 5222 

OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 

cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 

sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W.STRO ONG, Pres. 
LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 

Champaign, Ill. J.M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 














OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For mag Ty 
etc., address the President, GEO. F. MaGoun, D. >. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT, 








MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. _ 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Il. _ 
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_SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Uatin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post duate course (for degree of D.C. L.), two 
——- all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 
ss REMALE INSTITUTIONS. 2 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas,. C. BRAG DON, Principal, __ _— 46 22 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 


location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REV. DAVID H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 uz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
HIRAM OrRcurTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
During the past season, the facilities for teaching 
and for preserving the health of pupils in this long-es- 
tablished institution have been greatly increased by the 
addition of a new Library, a Gymnasium, a Chemical 
Laboratory, a Studio, and large, well-ventilated Reci- 
tation-Rooms. The Winter Term begins Jan. 7, 1879. 
ELLEN M. HASKELL, Prince. 200 tf 


























NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


a STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


28 SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at } the School. 55zz 








WALTER SITU, Director. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


re, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next term will begin, with entrance examination, 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 


qae TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
¢ For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


i TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
0 














For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 
HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March i7; and Special session, July 21. Send for 


ogue to RoBert ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., I. 181 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
J Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


M475 INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG). 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


gM aa gt TY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
ent. For circulars and informa- 
n address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 























PREPARATORY. 
WR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 

best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EvEr- 
ETT, Pu.D. 191 z 


HAUNUY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston S8t., 
(Foxton Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
uddress Mowry & GOFF, Principals. 130 tf 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
G Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 

















G7 Commerciai ¢ ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
rincipal, East Greenwich, R. IT. 63 zz 
REYLOUK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
G Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
oys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal]. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N.H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. Expenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Prince. 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A. M. 


Pisos. ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808 














. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
hools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 














KINDERGARTENS. 

HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences em 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 

H. F. WIGHT, 
Teacher of Wight’s Kindergarten-Harmonic Method 

for the Piano. Address at Chickering’s Piano- 

Forte Rooms, 156 Tremont St., Boston. 

Special attention given to young teachers of music 
who desire to build themselves up as theorists upon a 
thoroughly technical basis and to be rapidly brought 
into notice. Mr. Wight offers to confer also with com- 
mittees of public schools who desire to put the musical 
matters of their schools upon a more thorough and eco- 
nomical basis. 200 2% 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Something New! 


“ The Grammatical, KR erwae 4 and Writing - Book,” 
by Z. Richards, A.M., Washington, D. C.; designed to 
make the pupil his own language teacher. It should be 
used in every school. Price 10 cents. 201 tf 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Con- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


LOCUTION taught in schools, classes, and to 
private pupils. Terms Reasonable. Address F.C. 
ROBERTSON 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston. 


[,{LOCUTION REMOVAL. ©.8: COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E, Murdoch. 


Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 
NEW-ENGLAND 











176 zz 

















Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. 195 zz Music Hall, Boston. 


ALLCUT’s NUMERAL CARDS, used 

in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 

price: No. 1,5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli- 

cation. Address Toompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley 
2% 








Street. Boston. 155 
» with name, 
10 cents ’ outfit, 10 cents. 
Posten, 1 REED Naar, NY 





FREE INST. of Industrial 





For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


RCESTER Science. 
W% Address Prof. C. O. THomPpson, Worcester, Mass. 


? FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
H 139 a9 
worth $5 free. 





with name, 10 cents. phy 
$5 10 $20 Xasreue'sermsow & Go. Portiana, Be. 
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Publishers. 


= Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube altzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. Each 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 cts.3 or 13 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BoNER & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 











JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 

SPECIALTIES. OFFICE, 

’s Primary Readin arts. 
Moecr's New Anatomical Charts. B32 
ith’s Geographical Chart. . 

Monteith’s New Schoo! Wall Maps. | BROMFIELD ST.. 
Joslyn's Celestial and Terr’l Globes. | pogToN. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. ot 





Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 


~ HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

e of Practical and Scientitic Books (96 pages 
pena weil as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


~ GOLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 





ms’s Improved Arithmetic, . . $0.65 
a Gaicke’s French Elements, . . 60 
Kirkham’s English Grammar, .. -60 
Northend's American Speaker, = . &S 
Northend's School Dialogues, . 85 
Olmsted's School Astronomy (Snell), 80 
Whelpley's Compend of History, 1.35 


~ GHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


interlinear Classics. 


eut’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
—e Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lerd’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series. etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 
Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 





- _£ are 811 AROH St. 
W. 8S. FORTESCUE & O0., puitap i: 
New and Valuable Text-Books. 
GRITTENDEN’'S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 
Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 

SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, ... Retail Price, § .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “ 1.25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, .50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS.,..........1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


NOYES, SNOW & CO, 
134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Will supply Gildersieeve’s Latin Books and 
Maury s Geographies at publisher's prices. The 
following volumes are specially recommended, and will 
be furnished for examination as follows: 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, . . 
“ “6 GRAMMAR, . d 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, . 1.50 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York 


Ten Vears of o. Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, 1 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond, Daily Telegraph. Ul., cloth, 1.75 
Sr and its Kindred Diseases. By 
r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 1. 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johuson’s Dictiouary. New ed., 8.00 


Al 
R NOW READY. 
= 10 P.GARRETT & Co. 


oN PHILADELPHIA. 
This Number is uniform with the Series, and contains 
another HUNDRED splendid Declamations and Readings. 
180 pp. Price, 30 cts., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. 
— ALSO — 


% 

THE SPEAKER'S GARLAND, Wi. 1v. 
Containing “100 Choice Selections,” Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 
4 \ companion to preceding volumes, — comprising over 

pages, prin on tinted paper, and elegantly bound, 
—— ng truly a “ Garland” of imperishable flowers, 
alike useful and ornamental, either in the humble cot- 
tage or the stately mansion. The four volumes make 
> omplete Library of the best things for Declamation, 
hd Reading, or Social Entertainment. Price per 
for ume, green and gold, $2.00. Ask your bosieealier 
a these books or send price to P. GARBETT 

CO., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 197 tf 


SOWER, POTTS & 0O., Phila. 
STANDARD TEXT- BOOKS. 


$ .65 



























Pelton's Outline Maps, per set, $25.00 

Lyte’s Institute Songs, . . . .35 

Lyte's Institute Glee Book, . . 35 
For information address the Publishers. 202 a 





FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co... 


Very large stock of School and Miscelia 
eoks, in ancient and modern languages. 
‘ogues on application. ’ 
CARL SCHOEN ree 
(Successor = Schoenhof & M y 


180 te Winter Street, BOSTON. 


EXCELLENT BIOGRAPHIES. 


LIFE OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. With fine steel 
Portrait. Memorial Ed., $3; Popular Ed., $1.50. 

LIFE OF LORD BACON. By James Srep- 
DING. With a Portrait. 2 vols., crown 8vo, uni- 
form with Popular Edition of Bacon’s Works. $5; 
half calf, $9. 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 
EMMA STEBBINS. With Portrait. 
$2.50; half calf, $5.00. 

LIFE OF GENERAL BARTLETT. 
W. PALFREY. With fine Portrait. $1.50. 

LIFE OF MADAME DE LA BOCHE- 
FOUCAULD. $1.25. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HARRIET 


By 
Crown 8vo, 


By F. 


MARTINEAU. With Memorials by Mrs. M. 
w 2 maou Portraits. 2 vols, 8vo. $6; half 
calf, $11. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS OF 
GEORGE TICKNOR. Portraits. 2 vols., 


8vo. $6.00; half calf, $11.00. 

LIFE OF LESSING. By James SIME. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. $7.00. 

THOREAU: A STUDY. Ry H. A. PAGE. 
Portrait. $1.00. 

RAPHAEL MICHAEL ANGELO. By 
CHARLES C,. PERKINS.. Illustrated. 8vo, gilt top. 
$5.00. 

MEMORIAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 


am By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers, and by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL 
Question-Book 


A NEW REVISED EDITION,—10th. 
PRICE, $1.50. 
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The rapidity by which this valuable work has come 
into general notice and use during the past year, caus- 
ing the issue of five new editions in one year, shows 
with what high favor the book has been received by 
friends of education all over the country. 

The New Edition, revised, appears in finer 
binding, cloth (diferent colors), and is destined to 
meet with still more favor, even, than in the past. 

Remember it is a book of nearly 3000 practical 
Questions and Answers on important every-day 
subjects, as found in our school studies. 

** Just what has long been needed,” are the words of 
a well-known high-school principal. 

It contains Questions and Answers in U. S. History, 
Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Orthography, Civil 
Government, Physiology and Anatomy, Physical Geog- 
raphy,etc. Kach department of Questions on any one 
subject is followed by the department of Answers on 
the same subject, thus giving one an opportunity to use 
the memory if desired, and yet so conveniéntly arranged 
that the Answer can be readily referred to. Of great 
use to Teachers in preparing reviews for their schools, 
and for looking up important questions to be brought 
out in class. 

Useful to scholars in being the means of fixing upon 
the mind the important and practical part of their 
studies. Valuable in the family library, or in the 
office, as a handy book of reference. 


The Introductory Price per single copy having been 
withdrawn, Sample Copies will be sent to any address, 
postage paid, on receipt of Regular Price, $1.50. 

Introductory terms by the dozen or half-dozen copies, 
for school and teachers, furnished on application. 
Send 3-cent stamp for Descriptive and Testimonial 
Circulars. 

Ageuts Wanted, to whom very liberal terms are 
offered. It is one of the very best books for canvassers. 
Agents are meeting with grand success. Send 3-cent 
stamp for Terms to Agents, Confidential Circulars, etc. 

State Agents wanted in several States. 

Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 


200 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


— TO— 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 








12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—HomER B. SPRAGUE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


d for sale b 
Published an¢ (ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 








orders to . B. SNOW, 





‘ Bold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 


WANTED. 
———_ A New, Clear and Concise ——— 


Universal History 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closi ’ 
1877. 3 vols. of the World’s great, Grand story in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Medern, inciud- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish dificulties. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 





m7 other, Beautiful Illustrations, Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. C. 
McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 





Vv §S wanting good Agents should 
VERTISE 'S PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
rgest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


CTIVE fIVEN Fe MPLOYMENT 


CENTS oop VERY WHERE! 


elling foods, \jovelties, Patents, [ancy , on 
Seapie ed otions, " ictures, Fen, E rames, ' 
achinery, 


hromos, oa Books, Magazines, 
Papers, Medicines, Qpecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods, until you have sent for a copy and seen the 


y 
MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to ners and 


others out of EWibe Aci ud should at once 


f 





employment. place himself in 
communication with al where who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the 7 Agents’ Directory published in the world. 
GENT ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
+i beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green P: 
(Nothing free.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 183 2 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Western Subscription Agency 








National Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
“Good Times,” 


— FOR — 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS, 
Address 
KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
Room 79, Corner LA SALLE #& 
Metropolitan Block, RANDOLPH STS., 


191 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





CHEAP, Dustless, 


DURABLE. 


This new device for blackboard rnbbers meets a want 
long felt in the school-room. It has given 


THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 


in every test, and has received from promiuent educa- 
tors most emphat testimonials of superiority. 

Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced of the 
excellence of the ‘‘ Climax,” by the unanswerable evi- 
dence of your own senses. 


Convenient, 





Address 
V. G. CURTIS, Sole Manu/’r, 
CORRY, PENN. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dicken’s 


works for sale. 
¥F. J. BARNARD, 
162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston, 
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WARREN J. APPLETON, 


Sign and House Painter, 
%7 Avon Street, 
Cor. Washington, [195-i] _BOSTON. 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth ¢ Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. (1852) BOSTON. 














Gold sare" Stam teiwstle Reso ae 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 
Agents for the Celebrated 


“TRIUMPH” & “TRIUMPH STUDY" 
Stationary and Folding Lid 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 


‘syeq) pue sdeg 


Dustless Erasers and Crayons. 
Noiseless Slates. 


“SOT]S PUB SPULY OF “S2qQ0]y 





“oy “op ‘Soureay [RI9MINY 


Blackboards, all kinds. 


MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, of all kinds. 


School Furniture and School-book Catalogues 
mailed to any address, 
- BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
1 


USPAVIs 


SeAl ins iLAGE,&c. 
Rest Known. Esvadtioney 1824 


HAR] APS 0 


STEEL PENS 


of superior English make; famous for durability and 
clastizity; great variety of styles suited to every kind 








’ ale by di erally. 
in Twit TYEE VE at. ed samp 8 for SN 
, ‘ 
caebrtee SU” ann“ FALCO 


Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


. S80L" AGENTS For THE U. 8. 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 
THOMAS A. UPHAM, 

17 Harvard Place, Boston. 














Of gold and lilustrated 
Biiver, at a Vrice-list free 
Manufactu’rs 4 to Teachers 
price,cheaper i, Only. Order 
than any mM direct of the 
other firm in Manufacturer 


this country 


MEDALS. 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Gay” Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 
Appleton’s Readers. Published last summer, 





Adopted in several States, and thousands of towns. 





By teachers, for teachers. Complete in five books. 
oat meee Cate 

Save a speller. Carefully 
graded. Present a plain, sensible system. Aid the 
teacher. Interest the pupil. Develop thought and 
expression. Contain excellent selection of pieces. 

a 
Good paper. Durable binding. Cheap. Set for ex- 


amination sent prepaid for $1.30. 
Mm. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beautifully illustrated 
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THE STANDARD SERIES OF 


PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


By S. C. GOODRICH (PETER PARLEY). 

Intro. Ex. 
Goodrich’s Am. Child’s Pict. Hist. of U.S., $ .50 $ .40 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the U.S.... 1.05 = .70 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England ... 1.10.80 
Goodrieh’s Pictorial History of France..... 1.10 §=.80 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome.. ... 1.10 = .80 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece 1.10 = .80 
Goodrich’s Common-Sch. Hist. of the World 1.05 .70 
Goodrieh’s Pictorial Natural History 1.10 .80 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent, 


202 b PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 








A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


te Send for descriptive Cataloque. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., VEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
Hi. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
« Hoyt Patent Indestractible Binding,’”’—warranted. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


24, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 
Gay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories anid Hist’! Readers; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Kectel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hiatchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene: 
Heuderseon’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., Kc. 


. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agi., 
46 Madison St.. Chiergn MM Prontlin OF Dat 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, 0c. ; Exchange, 30c. 


BERARD’S NEW U. 8S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, 84e.; Exchange, 0c. 


These popular books have been thoroughly revised, 
written, and brought dern tw July, 1878. They are 
rnished with new plates, enyravings, maps, and “ all 
@ modern improvements,” and are 


ThE LaTEST OUT. 
bey copies furnished at Exchange Prices. 
A he Pablishers, or their nearest Agent. 
BOSTON : E. C. McCLinrock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wo. H. Watney, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in ey Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 

Por information, address the Publishers. 4 

&, E. BEEDE, Keokuk, la., O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts, 














’ 
GINN & HEATH'S NEW BOOKS. 
—- Intr. Price. 

Wentworth’s Geometry (Plane and Solid), $1.00 
Hudson’s Classical English Reader, . «. .90 
illen & Greenongh’s New Latin Grammar, RA 
Hudson’s Selections from Addison & Goldsmith, .24 
Hudson’s Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, . . -24 
Spragne’s Milton’s Lycidas, oi te 15 
irving’s Sketches, “iid ee OA, 
Harvard Examination Papers for 1877, 
Nix Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Casar, 

(An enlarged edition, designed to prepare pupils 

for reading at sight.) u : 
Wheeler’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
National Music Teacher, No.2, .  . 
in Introduction to the Study of the Rhythmic and 
Metrie of the Classical Languages, 

First Steps in Latin Prosody, . 
Bryee’s Complete Virgil (in 3 vols.), 
Goodwin’s Anabasis, with Voeabualry, 
Chaucer’s Parliament of Foules, 
The Teacher’s Improved Class-Book, 


For Catalogue, Price-list, etc., address the Publishers, 


GINN & HEATH, 
BOSTON, NEW YORY, CHICAGO. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 30cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 
Price for Exchange, ... . 





94 cts. 
. 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 





‘HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
Every Teacher should have The Family Library of 


BRITISH POETRY finns {iasoiers), “Batted “by 
1. T. FrELps and E. P. WurepLe. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


+| 1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 


Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. $6.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gle-volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price by the publishers. tf 





(VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 

The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — By 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
ina practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness 
their protien! character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«*» Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers 

PHILADELPHIA, ’ 
Invite attention to the follow 

published —e a 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. ; 
Atwater’s Blementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 











Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. a 174 





MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1 50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Bieclogy, 2.00 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jonew’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 4.25 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


3000 Engraviags 381840 Pages Quarto. 


Four Pages Colored Plates. 
A Whole Library'in Itself. 
Invaluable in any Family, 
And in any School. 
or Schools,—recommended by State Supts. of 35 
F different States, and by 450 College Presidents. 
bout 32,000 have been placed in Public Schools 
by law or by School Officers. 
ontains 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as 
C many as any other Dictionary. 
he best FAMILY help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 
ale of Webster's is 20 times as great as that of any 
Ss other series of Dictionaries. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of 35 and 37 Park PI., New York. 
Payson, Danton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Scries. 
Diusmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


General New-England Agent, 
A. 8, MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) 1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’: World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and Logic, 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


- CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


HELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s —— Literature. 
SLossing’s Outline of U. S. Mistory. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hill’s Elem. of Bhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address W. H. 

Agent _* FAY NCE. 
ite 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
seaeryee Rocarephies. 
oimesx aders, History,and Grammars, 
Venabie’ 
Giidercieove’s Tade mene en 


John«ton & B °s Englia 6 
DeVere’s French Series ee erp iets 





TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb, 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8, 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
By J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A, Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Py omer eee 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., ~4 


Art AND EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERs, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF, WALTER SMITH, 
eneral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. , 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the Early Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, ME&ssks. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CoO. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introdue. and 
1. Thaltheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 

Early Eastern Monarchies, 65 
2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, -65 
3. Thatheimer’s History of Rome, 65 

The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 

The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 

ANDREWS’S GEOLOGY. 

An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the 
Intericr States. By E. E. ANDREWS, LL.D., of the 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp: 432 illus. 
Sample Copy and introduction price, Bsc. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 

By Supt, A. P. MARBLE, Worcester, intr. Exch. 

Eclectic Gocguaehy, No. f, 8 .45 $ .33 

Eclectic Geog., No. 2, Mass. Ed., .90 45 
For Higher Schools. 

Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 78 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 

M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 








ides 





D. VAN NOSTRAND, 

23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 
Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnal ysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . p 3.00 
Prescett’s Organic Analysis ° e 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1. 
MecCulloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 

Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 2z 


WILLIAM WARE & CO, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System 
ures. Seaver & Wa 

Weorcester’s New Primary Spelling- Book. 
Beautifully illustrated, 

Wercester's New Pronounc. Spelling-Book. 
Correspondence solicited. 151 2% 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 

ROTHERHAM’S NEW TESTAMENT. 

Being 4 uberal translation of Tregelles’ Greek Text. 

The new, revised edition of this valuable work, which 
has been so earnestly looked for, is now complete and 
ready for delivery. It contains readings from Treg- 
~sies, Tischendorf, Sinai, MS, ete. It is printed on fine 
paper, with extra margin for MS. notes. Specimen 
Pages showing style of print and paper, on application. 
RICES: In neat CL.,, 8vo, 51 pp. $3.00; 14 Mor., 
1 





oe Weights and Meas- 
lton. 





gilt edges, 8vo, 512 pp., $5.00; Full Mor., gilt edges, 
vo, 512 pp., $7.50, Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, 





